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SALLY CASTLETON 

SOUTHERNER 

CHAPTER ONE 

RocKFisH RiYEK rises in the Virginia Blue Ridge 
in two forks, one flowing south from the Gap 
to which it has given its name and the other flowing 
north-east to join it a few miles to the south. 
Rock Creek, rising at the highest point of the 
shallow notch of Reed's Gap, tumbles noisily down- 
ward between the heights of Devil's Knob and Three 
Ridges to join the Rockfish near Nelly ford. Where 
it debouches into the Rockfish Valley it widens 
out into a cove of fairly level land, rich and deep 
with loam washed during innumerable years from 
adjacent tree-dad heights. 

In this cove lay the Castleton farm, almost 
if not quite the richest of the rich farms that lay 
along the Atlantic front of the Blue Ridge, warmed 
by the eastern sun, and sheltered from the icy 
western winds by the mountains against which it 
nestled. 

The farm house stood in the centre of the cove, 
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8 SALLY CASTLETON, SOUTHERNER 

a wide family mansion, pillared and porticoed, 
sheathed (in early June) with lush roses that rioted 
over the latticed gallery and jasmine that dropped 
its purple blooms across the second-story windows. 
A fence ran round three sides of the house, in- 
closing a broad lawn set here and there with tall 
cherry trees, amid whose leafy heights masses of 
crimson fruit shone like live coals. At one side 
a huge elm shaded the well in which hung the 
traditional moss-covered bucket. Across the back 
ran a line of high palings, against which stood 
the smoke house, the bam, and the stables. Still 
farther back were the orchard and the negro 
cabins. This was the house lot. Before it ran 
the road, dusty in summer, muddy in spring and 
fall, iron-bound in winter. It ran precipitously 
down the face of the ridge, and then woimd 
leisurely eastward, following the creek that wan- 
dered beside it — a limpid creek that ordinarily 
curved and lazied and rippled beneath overhanging 
foliage, slipping reluctantly from the clasp of the 
long clinging grasses that floated on its surface 
and seemed to try to hold it back from its venture 
into the great world beyond. 

Around the house stretched rich fields green 
with the ever-renewing freshness of the spring and 
early summer. The cool wind flowing down the 
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mountain side rustled through emerald hosts of 
young oats and stretches of com that leaned for- 
ward, pointing waveringly but persistently east- 
ward. In those months of 1864 when Virginia 
was quivering with the tramp of marching men 
and ringing with the crash of battle, it took little 
imagination to fancy those green spikes the quiver- 
ing bayonets of an army. 

Inside the house an old darkey was pottering 
about, making a great display of straightening 
up the big living room, but with little effect so far 
as reducing things to order was concerned. As 
he dawdled aimlessly about the room he kept up 
a continual but mostly unintelligible scolding, 
against certain " ongrateful, lazy niggers.*' 

Upon him, making weary play with a broom 
and duster, descended a small whirlwind in the 
shape of a girl of perhaps seventeen, harum-scarum, 
all legs and wings, bubbling over with life and high 
spirits. 

" Now, Uncle Claban,'* she commanded, " you 
stop trying to sweep. You're the onliest darkey 
we've got left and we can't waste you on sweeping." 

The old man did not pause; rather he plied 
his broom the harder. " Who gwine sweep if I 
don't? " he demanded. " Somebody got to sweep! 
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Who's gwine do it if I don't? Dat's what I ax 
you, Miss 'Genie? " 

^^ I am ! " 'Genie snatched the broom from the 
old man's fingers. ^^You go get us some dinner, 
Uncle Claban, and leave me to fix the house ! " 

" Leave who? Lor', Miss 'Grenie, you don' mean 
it sure 'nuff, do you? " 

" Of course I mean it. You don't suppose 
Sally and I are going to let you do all the work, 
do you? " 

The girl spoke positively, but she made no 
effort to begin her self-appointed task. She seemed, 
indeed, to be listening with both her exceedingly 
ornamental ears for some expected sound from 
without. 

'Grenie Castleton, youngest daughter of Gkneral 
Castleton, C.S.A., was still a child, but a child 
on the verge of womanhood. Small, undeveloped, 
almost scrawny, she yet gave promise, by a very 
sweet, full-lipped mouth and great gray eyes, too 
big for her face, that in time to come she would 
be a breaker of many hearts. Indeed, only lack 
of opportimity on an area drained of its young 
men by the war had prevented her from already 
becoming an adept. As it was, she was already 
practicing, as more than one youthful soldier, who 
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had tarried for an hour or more beneath her 
father's roof, had cause to know. 

Claban watched her with puzzled eyes. ^^ What 
dat chile up to now? " he wondered, audibly. 

'Grenie did not answer. She was still listening 
for some sound. When it did not come, a shadow 
fell over her face, and she slipped to the window 
and peeped out. Then, apparently satisfied, she 
drew back and made one or two tentative strokes 
with her broom. 

Claban shuffled over to the window and peered 
out in his turn. Then a look of perfect comprehen- 
sion came upon his wrinkled face. ** I mought ha' 
knowed it," he muttered. 

Outside, a barefoot boy not more than fourteen 
years old, was standing at the gate, digging his 
toes into the moist mould and staring questioningly 
at the house. He had come up the road from the 
direction of Nellyford and had halted, apparently 
surprised by the stillness. 

Just as 'Grenie peered from the window he took 
heart and started up the path. As she began to 
sweep his bare feet thumped upon the porch and 
his fingers tugged at the handle of the old-fashioned 
jangling bell. 

Uncle Claban glared at the girl as he went to 
open the door, but his glare slipped unheeded from 
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her unconscious shoulders. When he dragged open 
the ponderous panel the boy greeted him with a 
shout. 

« Hullo ! Uncle Claban ! " he cried. '' Where's 
everybody? " 

"What everybody? Who you mean by 
everybody. Miss Sally and Miss 'Genie's in de 
house, whar dey ought to be. You ain't 'spectin' 
'em to be hangin' over de fence a-waitin' for you, 
is you?" 

" Aw ! go long ! Unde Claban. You know 
what I mean. Where's all the niggers? " 

The old man stood stolidly in the boy's way. 
" What niggers you talkin' about ? " he demanded. 
** Ain't no niggers here. All de good ones done 
daid and the rest just natch'uUy run away last 
night. I 'spect dey's gone across de Ridge to 
jine de Yankees. Humph! Dey '11 wish dey wuz 
back mighty soon. You brung a letter for we-all." 

The boy nodded. " Yes ! I got one " he be- 
gan, pushing by Claban as he spoke. Then, sud- 
denly, he saw 'Genie. His eyes dropped, his face 
flamed, and his tongue clove to his lips ! 

'Genie had bound a cloth about her head and 
had rolled up her sleeves. In one hand she held 
the broom; in another a duster. She looked most 
distraclingly pretty. 
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"Hello, George!" she said. "Come in and 
see me work.'* 

The boy's eyes widened. "You — ^you ain't 
a-sweeping, are you, Miss 'Genie? " he stammered, 
horror and amazement in his tcxies. " You ain't 
a-sweepin' ! " 

"Got to!" returned the girl, cheerfully. 
'^Look at this big room. It's got to be swept, 
and Uncle Claban is too busy cooking dinner and 
so I've got to do it. Oh! I'm so tired !*• The 
small humbug sighed and pretended to wipe the 
perspiration from her dainty brow. 

** Grood Lord ! Miss 'Genie ! I — I — let me sweep 
it for you. I'll be glad to." Adoration — the first 
admiration of the boy for the older female — spoke 
in every syllable. " Please — please let me sweep it 
for you ! Please, Miss 'Grenie ! " 

The girl pretended to demur, but very soon 
yielded her imused implement into the boy's hands, 
while Uncle Claban chuckled to himself. 

" You got a letter for me, George? " she 
answered. 

The boy extracted a letter from his pocket. 
" No'm," he answered. " I'm powerful sorry. 
Miss 'Genie, but I ain't got but one to-day and 
that's for Miss Sally. I reckon it's from the 
general, though; it favors his writings a heap." 
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"From father? Oh! Give it to me!" She 
snatched the letter and glanced at its superscrip- 
tion. " It is, it is," she cried. " It is from father. 
Ob, Sally ! Sally ! " Her shout re-echoed up the 
broad stairs in the centre of the big hall. " Come 
here, quick ! " 

" I'm coming ! " The elder Miss Castleton 
appeared at the top of the stairs as she spoke. Two 
or three years older than her sister, Sally Castle- 
ton was cast in a larger and more vigorous mould. 
Tall, and well built, fully matured, whether by 
years or by the stress of the times, she seemed one 
capable of playing a great part in life if occasion 
should arise.. At first sight she seemed pale, but 
on longer acquaintance her pallor took on the 
warm tint of old ivory, and the rare color that 
flashed into her cheeks at times of stress showed 
that she had plenty of red blood and not a little 
determination. Beautiful she was, with splendid 
brown eyes, full sweet lips, delicate mouth and 
nose, and great masses of soft brown hair that hung 
low behind after the fashion of the day. The round- 
ness of girlhood lingered in her chin and neck, but 
her cheeks were thinning slightly. The times were 
hard upon women, whether in the south or in the 
north. 
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**Wliat is it? A letter from father?" she 
called. 

"Yes! Yes!'* 'Grenie held up the envelope. 
"Open it! Oh! open it, SaUy.'' 

Sally tripped down the steps. " Did George 
bring it?" she asked. "Thank you, Greorge!" 
she smiled, and took the envelope that 'Grenie 
offered. 

Inside was but a single sheet of paper. She 
unfolded it and held it low, so that 'Grenie hang- 
ing over her shoulder, could read it with her. 

** My dear daughters," ran the few lines. " I 
write in great haste. The war is moving toward 
you and there will probably be fighting in the 
Shenandoah near you very soon. I wish it could 
have been delayed till the crops were gathered, 
as our men need the food. But it can't be helped. 
It will no longer be safe for you on that exposed 
farm. Let the crops go and start for Richmond 
as quick as you can. Your mother's old friend, 
Mrs. Mason, will be waiting to receive you. You 
know her address. Leave Claban in charge. He 
win save the place if any one can. I suppose 
the other darkies will run off. 

" Come quickly. My wound is practically well, 
and I expect to be ordered back to the field any 
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day, and unless you hurry I may have to leave 
before you arrive. I wish I could come for you, 
my darlings, but I can't. But I know my brave 
Sally will do everything right and get through 
safely. 'Genie must obey you in everything. Tell 
her that she is under military orders and her first 
duty is to obey. By the way, her yoimg friend, 
Philip Byrd, has distinguished himself. He is in 
the Shenandoah with General Breckenridge just 
across thei Blue Ridge from you. Tell 'Genie this. 
Your loving father, 

Champe Castleton." 

'Genie clapped her hands as she finished. " Oh ! 
Sally! We're going to Richmond," she cried. 
" We're going to Richmond. Oh ! Sally ! Aren't 
you glad? " 

The older sister did not laugh. "Yes!" she 
answered. "But — ^but — father says he is 
wounded." 

'Genie's brightness dimmed. " No ! he didn't," 
she demurred. " He says he's most well." 

" He would say that, of course ! Why didn't 
some one tell us. Maybe they did write and the 
letter was lost. Oh! I hope he really is better." 

" Of course he is ! " 'Genie started toward the 
desk in the comer of the room; then paused and 
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glanced at George, who seemed about to finish his 
task of sweeping. " Oh ! George ! *' she called. 
"Don't go. I want to write a letter for you to 
take.'* 

Sally looked at the .girl and her eyes twinkled. 
" To Philip, I suppose? '* she asked. 

'Genie blushed. " Of course. He's so near ! 
He might come across the gap and find us gone 
and — and " 

"And that would never do, would it? Don't 
be In such a hurry, little sister. Write your letter 
later and we'll mail it as we go through Nelly ford — if 
we can get there." 

"Get there?" 

"Yes! It isn't so easy. Uncle Claban," 
she turned to the old man. " Father wants us to 
come on to Richmond. He says to leave you in 
charge. He says if the Yankees come you will 
save the place if anybody can." 

" Who ! Me ! Lor', Miss Sally. What kin a 
poor old nigger like me do? 'Course, I'll do 
my bes', but " 

** Nobody can do better than his best, Uncle 
Claban, and mighty few people can do better than 
your best. Father wants us to start at once. 
But how in the world are we to go? There isn't 
a horse on the place." 
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The old man scratched his head. " 'Deed I 
dunno, Miss Sally," he desponded. " 'Ceptin' you 
hires a wagon from Nellyf ord to take you over to 
Rockfish to the railroad. 'Taint but three or 
four hours by train from there." 

" That's what we must do, of course " — 
** George ! " she turned to the boy, who was sweep- 
ing as industriously as could be expected in the 
face of the exciting news. " George, has anybody 
in Nellyf ord got a horse to spare? " 

The boy shook his head. " No'm, Miss Sally," 

he answered. " There ain't more'n three horses 
at Nellyford, and none of them's for hire." 

'Genie had come back from the desk. At 
George's words her face fell. " What are we 
going to do?" she wailed. "Oh! I do want to — 
to get to father so bad." 

Gkorge's heart swelled. " Don't cry, MSss 
'Genie," he pleaded. " Please don't cry. I can 
get' you a horse. I can truly. I've got a horse 
of my own." 

Three pairs of astonished eyes focussed on the 
boy. " You have, George? " 

** Yes'm. I ain't ever told anybody. I've 
been saving him till I was big enough and then 
I was going to ride off and join General Jeb 
Stuart. But you can have him. Miss 'Gknie." 
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" But where did you get him, George? '* 
'^ I found him more'n three months ago. He 
was wanderin' up the valley. He'd been shot an' 
he was 'most dead. I took him down to a place 
I knowed of on the branch and I been fatting him 
up. He looks fine now. An' you can have him. 
Miss 'Grenie. I'll go get him an' bring him over 
by dinner time. I can get you to Rockfish in time 
for the three o'clock train, I reckon." 

** Oh ! thank you ! George ! " 'Genie pounced 
on the boy and, catching him in her arms, printed 

a resoimding kiss upon the edge of his mouth. 
The next instant, he had broken away and taken 
refuge behind Uncle Claban, red as fire and speech- 
less with shamefaced agony. 

'Genie looked at ham with dancing eyes. 
" There ! " she cried. ** That's a reward, George ! " 

The boy gasped, stammered, and burst into 
tears. *'0h! Miss 'Grenie. I — ^I'd die for you," 

he sobbed. " I'd— I'd " He turned and darted 

to the door. ** I'll be here first thing to-morrow," 
he called, over his shoulder. 

'Genie sprang after him. " George ! George ! " 
she called. ** Come back here right away." 

But the boy had already stopped and was 
staring toward the blue front of the Ridge. 
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'Genie's eyes followed his and found a small fast- 
moving dot. 

" Somebody's coming," she called. " He's 
coming fast — ^lickety-split." 

In the broad light of the morning sun the 
Blue Ridge lay, a belt of vivid green with rocky 
spots of white protruding through the leafy man- 
tle. Up the slope the road lay like a whiplash, 
brown and curling, slipping behind tree or rocky 
point only to emerge again and again imtil at 
last it vanished close to the summit. 

Well up on this road a horse and rider were 
plunging headlong downward, now vanishing be- 
hind clumps of tall trees, now flashing out into the 
open. Now and then sparkles of metal flashed in 
the sun, giving token that the rider was a soldier. 
The distance was too great to permit the color of 
Ids uniform to be distinguished; it looked gray, 
but it might have been mud-crusted blue. But 
whatever the uniform the thing that sent the horse- 
man plunging down the steep road at such speed 
could be no trifle. 

Anxiously the four watched'. What tidings 
were they that warranted such desperate haste? 

At the foot of the slope the trees ended and 
the horse, still galloping, came swiftly toward 
them. As he drew nearer they saw that the rider 
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was not sitting upright, but was bowed over his 
saddle, clinging to the horse's mane. The horse, 
too, seemed in little better case. It stumbled and 
plunged, reeling from side to side. 

Claban cried out at the sight. " My Lord ! " 
he muttered. " He gwine kill dat horse." 

'Grenie's sharp eyes were fixed on the rider. 
" He's one of our men," she cried. " He's an 
officer — ^a cavalry officer." 'Grenie knew all the 
insignia of rank and service by heart. " He's — 
Oh! SaUy! It's Philip! It's Philip!" 

Horse and rider were close at hand now. At 
'Grenie's scream the rider straightened up in his 
saddle, showing a face as ghastly white as that of 
one already dead. For a moment he poised, then 
began to sway to and fro. 

'Grenie was already racing down the walk with 
Sally close behind her. Gkorge was ahead of them 
both. But before any of them could reach the 
spot, the horse stumbled ; and horse and rider went 
down together in a crumpled heap. 



CHAPTER TWO 



Phimp Byed had been in the saddle for twenty- 
four hours, and had a bullet-hole through the fleshy 
part of his right leg, when he was ordered, late 
at night, to gallop at once across the Blue Ridge 
to General Lee's headquarters to beg for 
reinforcements. 

For three days and three nights the Con- 
federates had reeled backward before Hunter's re- 
lentless blue legions. Stubbornly they had con- 
tested every inch of the ground, but ever with the 
same result. Lynchburg, with its rich store of 
food and ammunition and military supplies, lay 
a few miles further south. Unless Hunter was 
stopped he would take the city. Breckenridge, 
over-matched, desperate, hopeless, sent messenger 
after messenger imploring aid. 

Philip Byrd was one of the messengers — sent 
because he knew the country thoroughly, because 
he was too spent to fight, and because it was hoped 
that he might win through before he and his horse 
should fail altogether. Scarcely twenty years old, 
slim, worn down by hard work and short rations, 
22 
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he looked more fit for bed than for saddle. Judged 
by any standards other than those of war, he 
ought to have been in the hospital. His horse 
was nearly as tired as he. But such as the two 
were, they were the best that could be spared. 

Philip had left Staunton long after dark and 
had galloped southward, climbing the Blue Ridge 
in the pitchy darkness, by a road that crawled 
up its western flank to Reed's Gap. 

Beneath him Back Creek, swollen by spring 
rains, rushed northward through thickets of oak 
and laurel to join the Shenandoah. Now and then 
his horse waded an unseen spring-fed rivulet that 
plimged across the road to join the larger stream. 
Behind hdm, lit only by the fires of scattered burn- 
ing houses, lay the great Shenandoah valley, the 
granary of the Confederacy for four years, a 

potential highway along which the southern 
armies might throw themselves upon Pennsylvania 
and Washington. Sheridan had not yet swept it 
with fire and sword. 

After a time the road turned, heading toward 
a low notch, beyond which lay piedmont Virginia. 
Still farther east were the Northern armies, slowly 
constricting the ring of steel that encircled the 
dying Confederacy. 

The road that Philip followed was little more 
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than a trail, winding uncertainly through thickets 
of laurel and holly, now in the stream bed and 
now out, circling obstructions rather than sur- 
mounting them. Steep and jagged in places, 
broken by gullies through which rain-bom torrents 
had torn a way, it demanded cautious travel lest 
a single misstep on the edge of the shelving bank 
might send horse and rider rolling to the depths 
of the steadily deepening gorge. 

Again and again Philip skirted the edge of 
destruction; his horse's hoofs, ringing on naked 
rock, warned him from unseen precipices that 
lurked beneath pools of blacker darkness ; rustling 
winds, flooding upward into his face, made him 
shiver and draw back from depths that yawned 
at his feet. He would have dismounted and led 
his horse had his leg not been wounded and had 
he not trusted the animaPs instinct for safety 
more than he did his own. 

When morning came he urged his horse reck- 
lessly forward. He had been tried beyond the 
limit of his^ endurance, and he knew well that he 
could not support the strain much longer. His 
only hope was to keep up till he could reach some 
one who would carry his dispatches on for him, 
and he knew he was most unlikely to find anyone 
until he had crossed the ridge. So far as his 
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mission was concerned, he might as well topple 
over a precipice as delay upon the road. Des- 
perately he struggled on, fighting against the 
growing weakness that was overpowering him, 
driving his tired horse with relentless spur. 

At last he topped the rise and started down- 
ward, the sun popping up to face him as he went. 
,Too tired and too weak to guide his horse, he could 
only hang to his saddle and trust to the beast's 
instinct to avoid destruction! And to spur — ever 
to spur, praying that he might reach help before 
brain and body failed together! 

He knew where the road led, knew the Castle- 
ton farm at its foot. He had been bom and bred 
not ten miles away from it and knew its every stick 
and stone. He knew, too, that once at Castleton 
he could find a messenger to go forward with his 
dispatches. When at last through the thinning 
trees he saw its green fields and white buildings 
spread before him, he mustered his strength for a 
last effort. 

As his horse plunged down the mountain side 
he clung desperately to the saddle, watching, 
through glazing eyes, the buildings swell in the 
prospective. Then he distinguished wavering 
specks, figures rushing to meet him. There was 
Sally and Claban and 'Grenie — dear 'Grenie — and 
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some one else ; the forms danced crazily before hinu 
He tried to call out, but as the words quivered on 
his lips the horse crashed down beneath him. As 
he strove to rise 'Genie flung herself in the dust 
at his side. 

For once he did not heed her. Desperately he 
felt in his pocket and dragged out a crumpled 
paper. 

" To General Lee," he gasped, in a voice so 
strained and cracked that the words were almost 
indistinguishable. " To General Lee ! Quick ! 
Take it ! " 

'Genie shrank back, but Sally caught the paper 
from his hand. " Pll send it," she promised. ** I'll 
send it." 

For an instant Philip glared into the girl's 
eyes. Then heart and brain gave way together. 

Sally did not heed him. The paper had come 
open in her hand and she was scanning its brief 
message. Swiftly she turned to the boy who stood 
beside her in wide-eyed wonder. 

*^ George ! " she cried. " George ! Listen ! The 
Yankees are riding up the Shenandoah. General 
Breckenridge is being driven back. He has sent 
Mr. Byrd here to General Lee to beg for reinforce- 
ments. He says if they do not come, Lynchburg 
may be captured." She paused; then: "This 
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dispatch must be gotten to General Lee at once. 
JViU you take it? " 

Eagerly the boy clutched the paper. " Will 
I? " he cried. " You just bet I wilL'» 

" .Then run home and get your horse and mount 
it and ride for hfe. Never stop until you find the 
Southern hues. Gro ! " 

But the boy hesitated. " Must I come baxrk for 
you? " he gasped. 

" Yes ! Come later if you can. But first get that 
paper to General Lee ! '' 

"I wiU, ma'am, Miss Sally. 'Deed I will." 
The boy sped down the road. 

As he vanished Sally turned to the form in gray 
that lay so quiet in the dust. 'Genie was bending 
over him, holding his head on her lap and wiping 
the dust from his forehead. Her long hair, loosed 
from its bands, trailed across his body. Her 
slender fingers trembled and her whole frame shook 
with sobs. " Oh, Sally ! Sally ! " she gasped. 
" He's dead. He's dead ! " 

Sally looked at the boy. He seemed very still 
and white, and she hesitated. But Uncle Claban 
broke in. " Dead ! " he exclaimed. ** Who? Him? 
No, ma'am. Miss 'Genie, he ain't dead an' he ain't 
gwine to die neither. He's just natcherly clean 
tuckered out, dat's what he is. Seems like these 
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yere young gem'mens ain't got no sense at all. 
What good they gwine to do the Confederacy when 
they*s daid? What good's it gwine to do, I ax 
you?" He paused, then: "It's mighty lucky he 
tumbled clear of de horse. But, lawsy me, how 
we'all gwine to git him into de house? " 

All three of them asked that question more than 
once as they half lifted, half-dragged the uncon- 
scious lad along the walk and up the broad steps 
and laid him at last upon a lounge in the great 
hall from sheer inability to get him to an upper 
story. Unconscious he lay, not knowing when his 
wounds were washed and cleansed and bound up 
afresh by delicate fingers, not knowing that time 
was flying and the fate of Lynchburg hanging in 
the balance, not knowing anything, even when un- 
consciousness merged into sleep — a sleep almost as 
of the dead. 

Hours passed while the girls and the old negro 
ministered to him and other hours while he slum- 
bered. It was long past noon when 'Genie, creeping 
in to see how he fared, found her sister and old 
Claban watching. 

As she watched the motionless form — so motion- 
less that it seemed not to breathe — 'Genie caught 
her breath. "Oh! Sally!" she sobbed. "I— 
I quarreled with Philip the last time he was here. 
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I can't remember what it was about. Something 
foolish, I know. And now — ^now — ^maybe he'll 
never »" 

*' Nonsense ! He'll be all right to-morrow. 
He's only tired out, as Uncle Claban said. I only 
wish I was as certain that Greorge had gotten 
through with the dispatches." 

" George? Oh! George will be all right." 

^^ I hope so. There isn't much danger for him, 
I think. But he is a very little boy still, even 
though he is manly. He loves you very tenderly, 
little sister." 

" Me ! Why ! What nonsense ! He's only a 
baby, and I — I'm eighteen." 

*^ I know, but you are his first love and he takes 
it hard. Try not to hurt him." 

The clock upon the mantel began to chime and 
the girls counted the strokes. 

" Four o'clock ! " murmured Sally. " It's get- 
ting late." She rose and went to the front door, 
shot back the heavy bolts and dragged the great, 
panel open. 

A breeze sweet with the scent of roses and 
honeysuckle blew fresh and strong into her face. 
Before her, the rays of the westerning sun lay bright 
on the young green of the oats and glimmered on 
the field of painted clover that stretched away to 
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the east. Millions of leaves, fluttering in the soft 
breeze, caught the level rays and threw them back 
down the valley. Overhead the cherry trees rustled 
pleasantly, alternately revealing and concealing 
masses of crimson fruit. Round the pillars of the 
house climbing roses clustered, filling the air with 
fragrance and the view with color. From the 
meadow came the pleasant sound of water rushing 
over a rocky bed. War seemed very, very far 
away. 

Sally drew a deep breath, filling her lungs with 
the perfumed air. She stepped out on the porch 
and turned to look up at the overhanging front of 
the Blue Ridge. 

The Ridge was not new to her. All her life 
she had known that blue western wall; it was as 
much a part of her as the house in which she was 
bom. On that day, however, she saw it in a new 
light. Not the mountain itself, but what it con- 
cealed enchained her fancy. The Yankees — the 
Yankees were sweeping up the Shenandoah behind 
that blue barrier. In imagination she could hear 
the rattling of drums, the ring of bugles, the low 
thunder of drumming batteries. 

And then, even as she let her fancy fill the 
winding road with marching men, a distant flicker 
of motion made her breath come fast. She leaned 
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forward, every nerve tense, every sense concen- 
trated in that of sight. Surely — surely 

Before her startled eyes the woods that fringed 
the first rise of Devil's Knob seemed to lift like a 
curtain, and* from beneath long lines of horsemen 
came rushing. On the road a battery of field pieces 
flashed into view and raced toward her, gun after 
gun, muzzles depressed, cannoneers clinging like 
flies to the hmbers. A distant clamor filled the air. 

Men and horses were suddenly all around her. 
The oats and the young corn were vomiting them. 
Across the lower pasture they came in heavy col- 
umns pouring endlessly down from the slopes 
of the Blue Ridge. The shining carbines and sabres 
of the men and the trappings of the horses caught 
the sunlight and flashed it broadcast in myriad 
prickles of fire. Flags of red, white, and blue 
snapped in the wind. Single horsemen, skirmishers, 
were already abreast of the house ; in a moment they 
had passed, and she saw them climbing the slopes 
of the eastermost of the Three Ridges and of 
Devil's Ridge, between which the cove debouched 
on Rockfish Valley. 

In the twinkling of an eye the house had been 
surrounded, cut off from the rest of the world by 
a ring of steel. Not consciously surrounded, per- 
haps, for no part of the movement seemed directed 
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toward it ; not a single horseman stopped to notice 
it; its encirclement seemed merely incidental — as 
incidental as the foot that grinds an ant into 
nothingness and goes on without even knowing that 
the ant had lived. 

For the flick of an eyelash Sally Castleton stood 
spellbound. Then she fled back into the house, 
sweeping 'Genie before her through the still open 
door, swung to the heavy panel and turned the 
key in the lock. Her movements were instinctive; 
if she had stopped to think, she would have known 
that no lock could keep out that blue wave. But 
she did not stop to think; she only felt that it 
must be stayed at any cost till Philip could escape. 

Once inside she faced her companions with dis- 
tended eyes. " The Yankees ! " she gasped. " The 
Yankees! They're all around us. Oh! what shall 
we do? What shall we do?" 

The younger girl shrank back with a cry. The 
old negro turned ashen with terror. " De Yankees I 
Good Lord, Miss Sally! Whar dey come from?" 

** I don't know ! From across the Ridge some- 
where. They'll be here in a minute. And they'll 
capture Philip!" She pointed to the boyish 
officer. " Oh ! can't we hide him somewhere? " Des- 
perately her eyes quested the room. 
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" Dunno whar, Dcy*ll look in de cellar an* de 
attic, sure ! But I reckon I'd better wake him ! '' 

**Yes! No! Yes! Of course we must wake 
him, but — Oh! he's resting to peacefully.'* There 
was something almost maternal in the girl's ex- 
pression as she bent over the boy. 

For a moment she hesitated; then she shook 
him gently. " Wake up, Philip," she voiced. 
"Wake up! You must wake up! You must! 
You must ! '' 

The boy moved slightly. He flung his hand 
above his head. His eyes opened, then closed, and 
with a sigh he lapsed again into unconsciousness. 

But 'Genie came to the rescue. Passionately 
she flung herself on her knees beside the couch. 
"Philip, Philip!" she cried. "Wake up! Wake 
up ! There's danger ! Danger ! Wake up ! " 

Again the brown eyes opened, and this time 
they stayed open. But only the eyes were fully 
awake ; the brain behind them still slumbered. 

** Wake up ! Please wake up ! " shrilled the girl. 

In the brown eyes a smile flickered. ** Oh ! ** 
breathed the boy. "Is this heaven? I didn't 
kilow " — a vast yawn checked his words — " I didn't 
believe the angels could be so beautiful." 

The compliment was very southern and suffi- 
ciently florid. But for once 'Grenie was in no mood 
8 
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for compliments. Her gray eyes flashed. "It's 
more likely to be the other place if you don't wake 
up before the Yankees get in the house," she 
stormed. "Wake up! Wake up! They're all 
around us and you'll be a prisoner in a minute." 

"The Yankees! Good God!" The boy was 
wide awake at last. Memory had returned with 
a flash. He leaped to his feet — only to totter and 
fall back as his weight rested on his wounded leg. 
His hand flew to his coat, " My despatches ! " he 
gasped. "My despatches! Where are they?" 

" They're gone ! We sent them on hours ago. 
General Lee has them by now. It's you now! You! 
The Yankees are all around us. They'll be here in 
a moment. You must hide." 

Philip was standing on his feet, tottering. " I 
can't hide! I can't stay! I must get back to my 
regiment," he cried. He took a step forward ; then 
grew white and reeled. 

Sally caught him and would have eased him 
down upon the lounge. 

But he would not submit. A huge box-stove 
stood in the middle of the room. He caught at 
this and leaned back against it. " My sword ! My 
sword ! " he gasped. " They shan't take me ! I'll 
fight! I'll fight! I'm a swordsman, and I'll fight ! " 

**You can't fight. There are too many of 
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them — thousands. You must hide. Oh! where? 
where.'* " 

From the window, where he was watching» 
Claban's voice came in warning. ** Dey's comin' ! '' 
he clamored. " Dey's comin' to de house ! " 

Trampling hoofs sounded on the gravel walk 
without, and with the sound desperation came into 
the lad's face. Wildly his eyes quested the room, 
seeking a hiding-place, and finding none. ^^ I won't 
be taken ! I won't ! I won't ! " he repeated. 

*^ You shan't be ! " Sally cried out suddenly. 
" You shan't be ! " With trembling fingers she 
dragged open the door of the great stove, disclosing 
the cavernous interior. " Here ! " she cried. 
" Hide in here ! It's big enough ! I hid in it often 
when I was little. It's big enough. Oh! Try if 
you can get in ! " 

*' It's a chance ! " Philip caught at the girl's 
shoulders. " Help me.'* 

Claban came limping from the window. " Dey's 
here, Miss Sally ! " he shrilled shakily. " Dey's 
here ! " 

Sally Castleton did not look up. She and 
'Genie were easing Philip into the gaping mouth of 
the stove. "Can you back yourself in?" she 
gasped. 

" Yes ! " Philip's arms were sound, and he 
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moved himself inch by inch backward. ^^ It's 
cramped, but it's a chance. It's a chance! I'll 
beat them yet." 

Steps sounded on the porch and a heavy rap 
thundered through the silent house just as Philip 
drew up his knees and vanished within the stove. 

*' Don't close the door tight," he whispered. 
*^ Leave it ajar. It will be safer." 

Feverishly the girls closed the door till only 
the merest crack remained; then they laid the fire 
irons across the front and stood up. 

Again the knock sounded. Sally cast a last 
glance around the room to see that nothing had 
been forgotten. Then, with 'Genie clinging to her 
hand, she stepped bravely to the front door, turned 
the key, and swung open the heavy leaf. 



CHAPTER THREE 



Dey-upfed, dry-eyed, desperate, with her 
heart fluttering so that she could not speak, Sally 
Castleton opened the door. She knew that she must 
be calm, must not show too great terror, must not 
try to deny the enemy the freedom of the house. 
But it was hard, hard! Desperately she clung 
to the door, half-fainting, while the world spun 
roimd her. 

Slowly the haze cleared. Dully, as from afar 
off, she heard some one addressing her and real- 
ized that a boy was standing on the porch steps 
holding his horse's bridle — a boy, short, rotund, 
friendly-looking, with gilt and yellow braid upon 
his dusty uniform ; just a boy — ^not an enemy. It 
occurred to Sally that he looked very much like 
Fred Sanders, who had lived a mile away on the 
valley road. Then she remembered that Fred 
Sanders was dead and that this boy was a Yankee 
soldier. 

"Well, sir?'' she faltered. 

The boy had snatched off his slouch hat with its 
yellow cord. He stood swinging it in his hand, 

37 
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staring at the girls. Both of them had very lovely 
eyes, he thought. " General Haverhill's compli- 
ments," he said. " He regrets to cause inconven- 
ience, but he must occupy this house as head- 
quarters for a few hours. He will be here imme- 
diately." He gestured toward a little knot of 
horsemen, who had paused at the foot of the lawn 
and were staring down the valley with field glasses. 

From what fount Sally Castleton drew strength 
she never knew. But she managed to bow. ** The 
house is at General Haverhill's disposal," she 
answered steadily. " I regret to say that I have 
only one aged servant and therefore cannot serve 
him as I should like to do." 

The boy smiled. He seemed imable to take his 
eyes from her face. " Oh ! that's all right," he 
exclaimed cheerfully. *^We are used to looking 
out for ourselves. Don't trouble yourself a bit. 
The general only wants a place to rest for a few 
hours." 

*^ He may have that," Miss Castleton smiled 
faintly. After all, there were pleasant people 
among the Yankees. Besides, it was just as well 
to conciliate while she could. *^In fact, he can 
have more. Uncle Claban is a famous cook, and our 
pantry is not quite empty. May I offer supper to 
him and his staff? " 
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Her tones were quite natural. She noticed them 
herself and wondered while she approved. The 
shock of the meeting was over, and the danger 
seemed somewhat less. [The best help she could 
give to her hiding Confederate was to be uncon- 
scious of him. 

The boy's white teeth flashed. "Really truly 
supper at a table, with a table-cloth? It's too 
good to be true. I'll accept for General Haverhill 
and the staff. That is, if it won't inconvenience 
you too much ! " 

** Not at all. I shall be glad to have you — even 
if you are enemies." It was true ; she would be glad 
to keep them under her eye, occupied; no gentle- 
man would think of prying into his hostess'es stove 
— not in her presence, anyway. 

"Thank you. I'll tell the general." He turned 
toward the horsemen, who had finished their parley 
and were coming toward the steps. 

Sally waited, watching curiously. She felt 
'Genie's convulsive grasp on her hand and squeezed 
back reassuringly. "Don't be afraid, dear!" she 
murmured. " They're only men, after all. Try 
to forget that they are Yankees, and everything 
will come right." She turned once more to meet 
her unbidden guests. 

Beyond, the scene was rapidly changing. The 
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blue columns had halted beside the house ; the dusty 
cavalrymen, saddle-weary after a hard ride, were 
taking advantage of a few hours' halt. ,The 
troopers, gaunt, sunburned, imshaven, covered with 
mud and dust, moved about this way and that. A 
sigh of relief, vast, inarticulate, welled up from 
them — the sigh with which tired men welcome food 
and rest. They had been in the saddle more or less 
continuously for a dozen hours and had been con- 
tinually on the move for more than a week. Com- 
pany lines were formed, and long strings of pick- 
eted horses munched the clover, while other strings 
of horses, with a trooper riding bareback, half a 
dozen bridles in his hands, clattered toward the 
creek. Stacked arms glittered in the sunlight. 

Swiftly they spread out. The orchard was full 
of them; they swarmed up the cherry trees and 
picked the crimson fruit; they shook the yellow 
June apples from the trees. The garden over- 
flowed with them; like a swarm of locusts they 
swept it clean of all growing things ; beneath their 
myriad hands the peas, the young onions, the half 
grown cabbages — everything eatable — disapeared; 
beneath their myriad feet the rich earth flattened 
into a hard and level waste, bronze and green- 
stained. From the back of the house the outcry 
of terror-stricken hens rose for a moment and then 
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hushed. The fences were melting away; splintered 
fragments were going up in the flames of a hundred 
camp fires. The hammers of the farriers clanked 
noisily. 

Soldiers were passing and repassing. Men with 
red crosses on their arms were opening cots in the 
comer of the yard. A bearded officer — evidently 
a surgeon — ^wa^ looking to the slightly wounded 
who had accompanied the flying column. It was 
all new and strange to Sally, and hard as it was 
to see the Castleton acres trampled and over-run 
beneath her very eyes, she viewed the busy scene 
with interest. Even her fear for Philip could not 
dull the novelty. 

The voice of the young officer recalled her to 
herself. " General Haverhill,'* he was saying, in 
deference to a half-forgotten convention. ** Greneral 
Haverhill — ^Miss " He paused interrogatively. 

The girl bowed. " I am Miss Castleton," she 
said. 

** Miss Castleton." The general swept off his 
slouch hat. ^^ I suppose Lieutenant Rigby here 
has told you we must use your house? " 

"Yes, general. Will you come in?" 

The subaltern interposed. " Miss Castleton has 
offered us supper, general," he said. ** I told her 
it was too good to be true." 
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The general smiled. He was a powerful-look- 
ing man of forty; the scar of a sabre gash across 
his face gave it a sinister aspect, but his smile was 
pleasant. "You are — ^loyal?" he questioned 
doubtfully. The question seemed unnecessary. 

" Yes — to Virginia ! " Sally met his eyes 
steadily. 

" Oh ! I see ! " Quizzically he contemplated the 

girl from imder his bushy brows " And this is " 

he turned questioningly toward the younger sister. 

"My sister, Miss Eugenia Castleton." Sally 
made the introduction without a tremor. 

" Ah ! *' The general bowed. ** I suppose you 
too are loyal — to Virginia, Miss Eugenia? " he 
questioned. 

Perhaps it was the patronizing note in the ques- 
tion that touched 'Genie on the raw. Perhaps it 
was sheer terror. Whatever the cause, she flashed 
up, suddenly furious. " Oh ! " she cried, stamping 
her small foot. " Oh ! I wish I were a man ! I 
wish I were a man ! " 

Amazedly the grizzled Federal contemplated the 
small termagant. "Perhaps it's lucky for me 
you're not," he suggested, smiling comfortably. 

Bowing, he stood aside to let the girls pass at 
the door; then clanked after them into the cool, 
wide hall with its broad centre table, its chairs and 
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lounge — the lounge on which Philip Byrd had so 
lately lain — and its big black stove, in which he 
was then ensconced. To • save their lives neither 
Sally nor her sister could help glancing at that 
stove. 

But it was Sally's part to play hostess and she 
did it valiantly. ^^ Please sit down, general/' she 
invited. "If you will excuse me I will see about 
supper.'' With a bow and a smile she rustled from 
the room, 'Genie following sullenly behind. 

In the wide kitchen she dropped into a chair, 
trembling. Had she acted her part well, she 
wondered, or had she overdone it? Was it sus- 
picion that she had seen in the general's eyes as 
she left him? Would he search — and find? How 
long would he stay? Philip was wounded, suflfer- 
ing, probably hungry and thirsty. If the Yankees 
stayed very long, he might have to come out and 
surrender. What would they do to him? Would 
they consider him a spy and — and 

A hand clutched her and she looked up. 'Gfenie 
was on her knees beside her, flushed, tear-stained 
face uplifted. 

" Oh, Sally ! Sally ! " she wailed. " Did I do 
wrong? Did I make him suspect? Oh! if any- 
thing happens to Philip through my fault, Pd die ! ** 

Sally laid her hand on the bright hair of the 
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girl beside her. Sally could be weak when others 
were strong, but the presence of some one weaker 
than herself stimulated her. 

"You did just right, little sister," she com- 
forted. *^ It wouldn't do for us to be too friendly. 
That would be the surest way to make them sus- 
picious. No! It's all right! All right!" 

" But — ^but — ^he'U starve ! " There was no need 
to explain who " he " was. 

" Oh, no, he won't. I don't think they'll stay 
long. * For a few hours,' that young officer said. 
But come!" Sally jumped up. "Come! Let's 
get supper for them. That'll give us something to 
do, and will keep them occupied — when it's ready. 
Men will always eat. Come! Cheer up! See how 
beautiful the day is. Nothing really bad can hap- 
pen on such a day." 

She pointed through the broad door to where 
soldiers were coming and going in the sunshine 
that dappled grass and flag and the broad backs 
of horses. Afar, along the road to the east, yellow 
dust hung heavy in the air. Robins were twitter- 
ing in the trees ; bees were buzzing by the windows. 
From where the girls sat they could not see the 
trampled gardens, the splintered fences, the broken 
trees. 

'Genie looked out, then rose obediently if not 
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submissively. " Supper ! " she flashed. " Supper ! 
And we've got to feed those tyrants, with poor 
Philip starving right under them! Oh, Sally! 
Sally! He must be famished." Here eyes wid- 
ened with dismay. 

The elder sister smiled. " I'm sorry," she said, 
gently; '^but there are worse things than missing 
a meal or two. Perhaps it may be better for 
him, after all; for he must have some fever after 
that wound and that ride. Anyhow, we've got to 
feed these Yankees, so let's do it with a good grace. 
Men are easiest managed when they've eaten. If 
we've got to feed the brutes, let's do it." 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Gene&al Haverhill stared suspiciously after 
the girls as they went out. " Rebels to the core," 
he muttered. " The little one gave it away. What 

makes the other one so d d smooth-spoken? She 

must have some reason. Mr. Rigby ! " 

" Sir ! " The young oflScer leaped to attention. 

" Fm not satisfied ! That girl has something 
to conceal. I can see it in her eyes. Take a detail 
and search the house from garret to cellar. Search 
all the outhouses. Report anything suspicious. 
Station guards to keep watch on the house and 
give orders not to let any civilians come in or go 
out under any circumstances without express 
permission.'* 

" Yes, sir ! " 

" Captain Adams ! " 

"Sir!" 

" Establish a signal station on the roof of this 
house at once. Get into commimication with the 
outposts. Let me know instantly if the enemy 
appears." 

" Yes, sir ! " 
46 
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"Major Smith!" 

" Sir ! " An old red-faced officer saluted. 

" Let me see that map. Here — lift these 
things out of the way." He indicated the books and 
bric-a-brac that littered the mahogany table. 

Unconcernedly the officer swept his arm across 
the table, sending the articles upon it crashing to 
the floor. Upon the space thus provided he im- 
roUed a dirty, tattered map. The corners would 
not lie flat and he weighted one of them with a 
Bible picked from the floor, and one with a pistol 
drawn from his belt. 

The general bent over it, tracing the roads with 
a pencil. " This is the place, beyond a doubt," he 
declared. " Foot of Reed's Gap ; Nellyf ord Road ; 
house of General Castleton, C.S.A. The girls are 
his daughters, of course. I wonder when our man 
will be along." 

" Not before afternoon, I understand, general* 
That was the expectation, wasn't it?" 

** That was General Hunter's guess. But there's 
no telling. He's coming from Grant, a long way 
roundabout. It's hard to tell how fast one can 
travel these days. At any rate we've done our part. 
We hold the mouth of the pass. I wonder what the 
devil it's all about, anyhow." 

"Greneral Hunter gave you no hint, sir?" 
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" He had none to give. Orders were from Grant 
direct. I saw them. *If possible, send a cavalry 
brigade up Back Creek and through Reed's Gap 
to the Castleton farm at the mouth. Seize the 
exit and hold it, but do not advance. Captain 
Radcliffe will join you later with orders.' " 

"Radcliffe? Is it Captain Radcliffe we're to 
meet? " 

" Yes. Do you know him? " 

*^ I do if he's the man I'm thinking of ; and I 
shouldn't wonder if he were. He's a Kentuckian 
by birth, but he's lived in the North or abroad most 
of his life. He came home from India, I think it 
was, at the beginning of the war, and enlisted in a 
loyal Kentucky regiment. He got his commission 
at Stone River for bringing off a gun after every 
other man and all but two horses in the battery had 
been killed. Since then I haven't heard much of 
him, though I know he was with Grant at Vicks- 
burg. I understand he's been transferred to the 
Secret Service." 

" Secret Service ! What in thunder have we to 
do with the Secret Service here? " 

The general broke off, staring under bushy 
brows through the wide-arched door to the dining- 
room, where Claban was coming and going, laying 
the table for supper. 
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" There's something wrong at this place ! " he 
declared; *^ somethmg devilish wrong! If I could 

only put my finger on it . Here, you! Come 

here ! '* He raised his voice and projected it to- 
ward the old negro. 

Claban raised his bleared eyes inquiringly. 
"Wuz you a-speakin' to me, sah?" he asked. 

" Yes ; come here ! " 

The old man approached slowly. **I didn't 
rightly know, sah;" he apologized and subtly re- 
sented: ^^ Most white gemmen calls me Uncle 
Claban, sah, and I wam't no ways sure you meant 
me, sah." 

** Humph ! Who else is here except you and the 
young ladies? " 

**Here! sah? Dere ain't nobody here, sah, 
'cep'in' you an' a passel of soldiers. De las' darkies 
done run off two days ago." 

" Any Confederates near? " 

^* Not as I knows on, sah." 

^^When were the last here?" 

Claban scratched his snowy poll. ^' I sure does 
disremember, general, sah," he answered. " An' yet 
seems like I ought to remember. I know de las' one 
was a gineral, too, an' when he went away he done 
took de old Dominicker hen with him." 

Lieutenant Rigby came running down the stairs 
4 
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with two troopers behind him. " No sign of any- 
body or anything suspicious in the cellar or up- 
stairs, general," he reported. ^^I'll search the 
outhouses now." 

" All right." Haverhill turned again to Claban. 
** Come from around back of that stove," he ordered. 
** I want to see you. Now tell me the truth. When 
were the last Confederates here? You needn't be 
afraid to speak out. I'll take you north with me 
when I go, so nobody can hurt you for speaking." 

*VTake me norf? No, sah! You ain't gwine 
to take me norf; no, you ain't, sah. What Miss 
Sally and Miss 'Genie gwine to do without Uncle 
Claban, now all dem wuthlesss niggers done run 
spang off? No, sah ! No, sah ! I'll stay here, sah. 
Please, sah, massa ! " 

" Oh ! stay, if you want to — ^but ^" 

Rigby boimded into the room, barely checking 
himself in time to salute. " General ! We've found 
a dead horse with a Confederate saddle on him in 
the stable. Can't have been dead more than an 
hour or so. Seems to have been ridden to death." 

The general sprang to his feet. " Damnation ! " 
he trumpeted. " I knew something was wrong ! 
Search for the rider. Search every cranny. Go! 
Now, you black ape, tell me the truth. Where is 
the man who rode that horse?" 
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^^Dat horse? Lordy, massa, sah, nobody ain't 
rode dat horse so fur as I knows. Dat horse wander 
in late las' night all by hisself. I don't know who 
been a-ridin' him, but I'se mighty sure he ain't 
ridin' him now," 

"Oh! you don't know, don't you? We'll see! 
Bring those girls in here, Major Smith." 

The red-faced officer hurried from the room* 
For a moment the general glared around him ; then 
his eyes lighted on 'Grenie's rosewood desk in the 
comer. Evidently it occurred to him that it 
might contain papers that might throw some light 
on Confederate visitors, for he jumped up and 
jerked it open. Paper after paper, and letter after 
letter he examined, glancing at them and throwing 
them down. " Philip, Philip, Philip ! " he muttered 
disgustedly. ** Who the devil is Philip, and what's 
he mean by spoiling good white paper with his 
maunderings? " He glanced more closely at the 
letter he held. " Dear 'Grenie," he read, " I want to 
see you so much that it hurts. I " 

A small form flashed in front of him and a slim 
hand snatched the letter from his grasp. " How 
dare you? How dare you?" spluttered a voice, 
almost hysterical with fury. " That's my desk and 
my letters. How dare you touch them? " 

General Haverhill glared at the girl who had 
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braved him. " Oh, it's the little spitfire Virginia 
loyalist, is it? " he grunted. ** Don't worry, young 
woman. No one wants to read a baby's love 
letters." 

" A baby's? " 'Genie had dropped on her knees 
and was gathering dozens of scattered letters in her 
apron. At the general's epithet she jumped to her 
feet, fairly chattering with rage. 

Haverhill, however, paid no attention to her. 
He had turned to Sally, who was standing close at 
hand. She wore a big apron over her dress and had 
clearly come straight from the kitchen. 

" I want straight answers to my questions," he 
began, sharply. " Answer plainly and it will be 
better for everybody." 

Miss Castleton drew herself up. Two spots of 
high color burned upon her cheeks, but otherwise 
her face was white. 

^' Is it possible that you are speaking to me, 
sir? " she panted. 

"Yes; and I want straight answers! Where 
did that Confederate officer go?" The general 
jerked out the words, his deep-set eyes searching 
the two white faces turned desperately to his. 

Sally's heart stopped ; then leaped madly. The 
room spun round her in dizzy circles. Philip was 
caught ! caught ! 
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Slowly the mist cleared. No ! he was not caught ; 
if he had been there would have been no need for 
questions. But his presence was somehow suspected* 
She forced herself to speak* 

^^ So far as I know no Confederate officer has 
left this place," she answered steadily* " Are you 
seeking one to teach you how to address a lady? " 
The scorn in her voice was biting. 'Grenie, beside 
her, was hysterical with rage and terror* 

The general hesitated* " I beg your pardon," 
he said, slowly. "This, hqwever, is not a ball- 
room* A Confederate horse, recently dead, has been 
foimd in your stable. Where is its rider? " 

Miss Castleton turned to Claban. " Where did 
that horse come from. Uncle Claban? " she asked. 

The general interposed. " Don't answer ! " he 
shouted. "I've heard what your man says and I 
want to hear what you say. Answer my question." 

Miss Castleton shrugged her shapely shoulders. 
** If any horse. Confederate or otherwise, is in my 
stable, it is there without my knowledge," she 
answered, truthfully. ** If one is there, I suppose 
Uncle Claban knows about it. I don't." 

Haverhill stood still, gnawing his mustache, 
staring suspiciously from mistress to servant. He 
felt sure he was being deceived, but he was at a loss 
how to proceed. 
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While he hesitated the dull report of a distant 
field piece boomed up the valley, followed by half 
a dozen scattering rifle-shots* Again the far-off 
cannon thundered, and the general rose and hur- 
ried to the door and stood there staring. Over his 
shoulder Sally could see white smoke curling up- 
ward from the mouth of the cove. 

A bugle sounded, followed by sharp orders. The 
scattered troopers raced to their horses' heads and 
stood waiting, ready for further commands. Far 
away, on the crest of the Three Ridges, little flags 
began to jerk spasmodically to and fro. A horse- 
man appeared in the distance and loped toward the 
house; carbine and sabre hilt flashed in the sun- 
light as he came. 

Spellbound, Sally watched the scene. Then, 
struck with sudden recollection, she looked for 
'Genie. 

The yonger girl had not come to the door. 
Instead, she must have gone to the back of the 
house, for as Sally looked around she came hurry- 
ing through the arch of the dining-room. In her 
fingers she bore a chicken, rich and brown, hot 
from the oven. As she came„ she flashed apprehen- 
sive glances about her. 

All the Union officers were out on the porcH, 
looking toward the firing, leaving the room vacant. 
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Across the floor scurried 'Grenie, half running, on 
tiptoe. She bent to the stove door, pulled it open, 
and thrust the chicken into the interior. " Philip ! 
PhiUp ! '' she panted. " Take this ! '' 

A hand grasped the fowl, and 'Grenie straight- 
ened up and flung to the door, just as a trooper 
came running down the stairs and shot out upon 
the porch. 

" Outposts signal that the enemy's infantry has 
appeared in our front across South Fork Valley," 
he reported. ** Not attempting to advance. Seem 
to be coming from Shields Gap. Some firing heard. 
Another message coming now, sir." 

The crackling fire of the rifles had died away. 
Haverhill nodded and spoke to the bugler by his 
side. A call sounded, and the ordered lines by the 
horses' heads dissolved, their units slipping back 
to sprawl upon the grass or to range about the 
place. 

Haverhill turned back into the house. The 
anger in his face had disappeared. 

** I am bound to take your word. Miss Castle- 
ton," he said wearily; "but you must understand 
that I am in the enemy's country, and that I am 
bound to take due precautions. I thank you for 
your proffered hospitality, but I cannot accept it. 
You and your sister will kindly go to your room and 
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remain there. I will station a guard at the door. 
It will be useless to attempt to signal from the 
windows. They will be watched constantly." He 
turned to Claban. " As for you, my man, you will 
stay in the kitchen, and not attempt to leave it.'* 

Heads high, defiant without but trembling with- 
in, the two girls mounted the stairs. As they went, 
Lieutenant Rigby came back from the stables. He 
glanced wistfully after the girls' departing forms; 
then saluted. 

« We've searched everywhere, general," he de- 
clared. " Except for that horse there isn't a thing 
suspicious on the place." As he spoke, he laid 
his cap and gauntlets on the flat top of the big 
stove and wiped his forehead, on which the perspira- 
tion was standing. Then he sniffed appreciatively 
and craned his neck toward the dining-room. 
** Gosh ! " he exclaimed. " That chicken smells as 
if it were right here in the room. I guess supper 
must be mighty near ready." 



CHAPTER FIVE 



Frank Rabcliffe was traversing the same road 
over which Philip Byrd had ridden earlier in the 
day. That is to say, he was riding by the same route 
between the same places. The road itself, however, 
was not the same. When Philip had passed over it, 
it had been little more than a trail ; when Radcliffe 
traversed it, it was a highway, broad and trampled. 
That the change had been recent was proved by 
broken boughs, stami)ed into the mud, that still 
bore unwilted green leaves ; by mud splashes, as yet 
only half dried, showing darker wet spots sur- 
rounded by a rim of dried yellow; by chips, still 
damp with fresh sap, that showed where axemen 
had cleared and widened the path. It did not 
need a trained eye to tell that an army had passed 
along that road, though it might have taken an 
expert to guess whether that army was Union or 
Confederate. 

Radcliffe, however, seemed to have no misgiv- 
ings on the subject. Certainly he showed no hes- 
itation in hastening forward on the trail of the 
troops. He wore no uniform to show to which side 

67 
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he belonged, but at that time and under those 
circumstances no one could have doubted his pro- 
fession. His erect body, straight as a pine, and 
his great frame, solid and heavy as an oak, de- 
clared that if not a soldier he ought to be one, and 
his clear-skinned, resolute face and blue eyes — bold 
eyes, with a touch of amusement lurking in their 
depths — told that he would make both an intelli- 
gent and a dangerous foe. 

He sat his horse like one trained to the saddle 
in the West or in the South. His seat was neither 
that of the fox-hunting Englishman nor of the 
American cavalryman, who lolled in his McClellan 
saddle as in a chair. Radcliffe did not seem to sit 
at all ; he and his horse blended so subtly into each 
other that they seemed a single being. Doubtless 
it was some such pair that gave the ancients their 
conception of the centaur. He and his horse were 
both of a color, the fair hair of the man closely 
matching the mane of the splendid bay steed that he 
bestrode. In those days men wore beards as a pro- 
tection against the weather as well as because of a 
lack of barbers. Radcliffe, however, was clean 
shaven except for a mustache. 

At the crest of the pass, in the throat of Reed's 
Gap, he drew rein, staring warily down the shadowy 
notch in the blue hills before he began the descent. 
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High on his left towered the bald peak of Devil's 
Knob; on his right stretched the Three Ridges. 
Between them at his feet the first waters of Reed's 
Creek were gathering for their long trip to join 
the Rockfish and later the James. 

Woods and hills alike were quiet* Birds, those 
arrant hangers-on in the villages of man, were 
absent. Rabbits had been scared away. An occa- 
sional squirrel whisked amid the high branches, and 
yellow butterflies flitted lazily and silently over the 
scattered flowers an4 the green grass of the clear- 
ings. Only the ceaseless monotone of the rustling 
leaves broke the stillness. The scent of the locust 
was heavy in the air. 

The sun dropped out of sight in a swirl of 
sunset-tinted clouds as Radcliffe crossed the shoulder 
of the Ridge, and the coolness of the nights of early 
summer stole over the mountains. But the sky 
above retained its brilliancy, showing that night 
was still distant. Radcliffe glanced at his watch 
dubiously, shook his head, and clucked to his horse. 

The descent was steeper than the ascent had 
been. Two miles of riding through dim woodland 
brought him to where a rushing stream, gathered 
from countless ravines, full fed by the spring rains, 
broke out in musical symphony. A mile further 
the walls of the gap separated to right and left. 
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and reining in, he sat for a moment staring down 
at the Castleton farm nestling in the midst of its 
fields — ^fields less green now than they had been a 
few hours before* The shadow of the Ridge had 
not yet reached the house, but Radcliffe could see 
its eastern edge visibly advancing across the fields. 

Carefully he scanned the troops camped about 
the house, estimating their number at about a 
brigade. Hundreds of horses, black against the 
green, seemed to be slowly eating their way across 
the field of clover. Hundreds more were being 
watered at the brook, beside whose upper course 
he stood. Thousands of men wandered here and 
there through the fields and orchards or lay 
stretched upon the grass. Blue curls of smoke 
from invisible fires showed where the camp cooks 
were preparing supper. Farther away, at the end 
of the valley, on the bordering hills, tiny flags were 
fluttering, marking the positions of advanced 
outposts. 

Radcliffe studied them narrowly till his horse, 
hungrier or less prudent than himself, thrust for- 
ward his ears, whinnying in anticipation of rest 
and food. Clearly he wanted to go on, and Rad- 
cliffe, after a moment's pause, gave him his way. 
" That'll be Haverhill," he muttered. " He's on 
time. Grood! Fll join him at supper," 
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Swiftly the horse clattered down the hiU, speed- 
ing on through the fa^t-falling southern dusk, till 
Radcliffe reined him in at the edge of the hill 
scrub in deference to the sharp challenge of a 
sentry. 

" Friend ! '' he answered, leaning forward. 
"Friend — ^without the countersign." 

The sentry threw forward his rifle. " Advance, 
friend, and be inspected," he ordered. 

Radcliffe rode up to the waiting guards and 
saluted the sergeant in charge. *^ I have news for 
Greneral Haverhill," he explained. 

" Humph ! " The sergeant ran his eye over 
the man and horse. " That's a hell of a good horse 
for a civilian to be riding," he remarked. " How'll 
you trade? " 

Radcliffe shrugged his great shoulders. *^ This 
isn't my day for trading," he answered curtly. 
"Have I your permission to proceed?" 

"Oh, I guess so!" Once more the sergeant 
stared at the horse covetously. Ordinarily he 
would have called the guard and sent this newcomer 
forward in custody. This time, however, he de- 
cided not to take the trouble. No danger was 
to be apprehended from behind. Hunter had driven 
the Confederates far south of Reed's Gap and was 
blocking their return. This confident civilian could 
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go on into the camp and welcome. If he found 
some difficulty in getting out again later, that was 
his affair. 

" Pass ! " he consented, indifferently, " You'll 
find headquarters in a house six hundred or eight 
hundred yards ahead on your left." 

Radcliffe nodded and cantered on. All along 
the road, on both sides, soldiers were sprawling, 
snatching a few moments' rest, or were tending 
small fires over which coffeepots were bubbling. 
As Radcliffe passed, they hailed him with gibe or 
jest, each according to his kind. *^ Look at the 
blooming cit ! " " Ain't he pretty? " ** Hey, 
mamma! Buy me one." "Bet you he's a Reb." 
" Looks like he owned the place." " Hey, mister, 
what's the news? " Wit was rough and ready and 
lacked point in the strenuous days of '64. 

Radcliffe cantered on, smiling now and then a€ 
remarks, but neither pausing nor answering. Past 
the orchard he went, in front of the long lines of 
stacked carbines, flashing in the last rays of the 
sun, with foolish, belated butterflies fluttering over 
them, drawn away from the clover by the glitter 
of the steel. 

As he rode up to the door of the house, he 
scanned its rose-wreathed pillars and jasmine- 
bowered windows and sniffed approvingly not less 
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at the scent of the flowers than at the sweet savor 
of fried chicken that the breeze wafted toward him* 
"Just in time," he muttered. "I hope theyVe 
left something/' 

He broke off, his eyes focussing on an open 
window above the door, within which a face for 
an instant was framed, the face of a girl, young, 
slender, brown-eyed, looking anxiously out beneath 
piled masses of dark hair. So quickly it came and 
so quickly it went that Radcliffe could not fix its 
features — could scarce be sure that he had really 
seen it at all. Fleeting as his view was, however, 
it must have impressed him, for his hand tightened 
on the rein, dragging his horse back almost on 
his haunches. Then, remembering himself, he re- 
laxed his grip, and the horse, stepping swiftly for- 
ward, interposed the roof of the porch between his 
master and the window. 

Close to the house, Radcliffe dismounted and 
tied his horse to a post near the porch, conscious 
that a sentry before the door was regarding him 
suspiciously. 

As he set foot on the porch, the sentry con- 
fronted him, his carbine dropped with its muzzle 
only a few inches from Radcliffe's breast. " Hold 
on ! " he ordered gruffly. " Nobody gets into head- 
quarters without permission ! '* 
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Radcliffe looked the sentry over, at first angrily 
1 — forgetting for the moment that he was not in 
uniform — then critically. A glance was enough to 
show him that the man — a long-limbed, raw-boned 
trooper with sandy hair and a pock-marked face — 
was a recent recruit. New to sentry duty, he was 
quite unduly impressed with the responsibility of 
guarding the deliberations of the commanding 
officer and with the weight of the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders. 

" Special messenger for General Haverhill," ex- 
plained Radcliflfe curtly. " Call an officer if you're 
in doubt." 

The sentry frowned, shifted his carbine slightly, 
and then brought it back to its threatening position 
with a jerk. 

** Nope," he decided. " My orders is strict. 
* Let no civilian pass.' You can't get in here." 

Radcliffe was dusting off his clothes with his 
gauntlets. He looked up again in some surprise, 
wondering whether the man could have been drink- 
ing, and wondering, if he had, where he could have 
gotten the liquor. He saw no signs of intoxication 
on the sullen face. 

" Call an officer," he repeated. 

The sentry shook his head ponderously. 

** GreneraPs at supper," he answered. ** You 
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kin wait. Better get down off the porch.'* He 
waggled the end of his carbine suggestively. 

Ordinarily Radcliffe would have turned back 
until he found an ofScer whose word would move 
the wooden sentry; but the ridiculous end of his 
hard ride nettled him. He was angered that a man 
whose mission was important enough to govern the 
movements of a flying column of cavalry should be 
delayed on the very threshold of an important 
conference by the thickheadedness of a green 
trooper. Foolishly, perhaps, he tried argument. 

** General Haverhill won't like it if I wait," he 
said mildly. " Besides, I infer that he is at supper 
and I should like to join him. Kindly tell him that 
Captain Radcliffe is here." 

"I won't. You git!" 

The situation was fast becoming impossible. 
Radcliffe straightened up. " I am under orders to 
report to Central Haverhill at the earliest possi- 
ble moment," he declared crisply. " Tell him 
instantly that I am here ! " 

The man lost a little of his truculence, but he 

did not give way. As a matter of fact he had been 

recently rebuked by his sergeant for failure to 

follow orders exactly and thought the present a 

good opportunity to show his zeal and vent his 

natural ugliness besides. 
5 
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"And Fm under orders not to let nobody in 
here, without special permission/' he rumbled. " If 
you want to see the general you go hunt up the 
officer of the day. Now, git ! '' He threw forward 
his rifle threateningly. 

Radcliffe hesitated no longer. From the comer 
of his eye he had noted that the big door of the 
house was slightly ajar, and, as he argued with 
the sandy-haired man, he had edged around until 
he was within a step of the opening. 

** Just ask that officer behind you there," he 
said suddenly. 

The sentry turned an3 looked around for the 
officer. With a chuckle, Radcliffe sprang through 
the door and slammed it shut just as the sentry's 
bulk crashed against the other side. 



CHAPTER SIX 



As Radclif e made his unceremonious entrance 
into the hall, half a dozen oflScers confronted him, 
springing up from the broad table spread with the 
remains of supper, clapping hands to sword or 
pistol as they rose. Most of them got to their feet 
without mishap, but Captain Adams, who was din- 
ing with his sabre tucked between his legs, like the 
tail of a dog, caught it beneath the seat, lost his 
balance and staggered backward, flinging his chair 
half across the room. It struck against the pipe 
of the big box stove and brought it crashing to the 
floor, sprinkling soot over everything. Only Gen- 
eral Haverhill remained seated, staring truculently 
at the intruder. 

For an instant the picture held; then, Rad- 
cliffe's hand flashed up in salute. 

" General Grant's compliments. General Haver- 
hill," he cried. " I have orders to report to you 
without losing an instant. I am Captain Radcliffe, 



sir.'' 



As Radcliffe's words rang out hands came slowly 
away from pistol butts and half-drawn sword^ 
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snicked back into their scabbards. As they did 
so the door behind Radcliffe crashed open and a 
dozen men crowded in, rifles in hand. Behind them 
were many more, including the misused sentry, who 
was fairly frothing at the mouth and bellowing to 
be let at the man who had assaulted him. 

General Haverhill glared at Radcliffe angrily. 
" Whoever you are, young man, you need a lesson 
in manners," he grated. He waved his hand to the 
men in the door. " Outside ! " he ordered crisply. 

The men melted away, followed by the sentry, 
who was still shaking with passion. Him Haverhill 
stopped. " One moment, sentry ! " he ordered. 

Then he turned to Radcliffe. " Why did you 
not send in your name, sir, instead of bursting in 
this way?" he demanded. 

Radcliffe shrugged his shoulders. " I tried to, 
general," he explained. " But you had trained 
your sentry too well. His obedience to orders is 
admirable, even if his discretion leaves something 
to be desired. He seems to have had your instruc- 
tions to let no one in or out without express per- 
mission. Being pressed for time and judging that 
dinner was about over I had to come in rather 
unceremoniously. I ask your pardon for doing so." 

For an instant Haverhill hesitated. His rufllect 
dignity was not yet smoothed. Radcliffe's bearing. 
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however, impressed him in spite of himself and he 
nodded a reluctant dismissal of the subject. 

" Retire ! " he said, to the orderly. " The next 
time show more sense in bringing messages and 
more prudence in not letting yourself be surprised.*' 

The man went out, sullenly, and the general 
turned to Radcliffe. " You have despatches, sir? " 
he questioned. 

*' Yes, general ; but if you'll pardon me, 1*11 see 
to my horse before I deliver them. He has brought 
me thirty miles to-day, and I'll want Eim to carry 
me thirty miles further to-night, and I can't afford 
to let him lose these few minutes." 

** Your horse will be cared for, sir. Captain 
Adams, if you have finished your attempt to put 
back that stovepipe, kindly take charge of Cap- 
tain Radcliffe's horse and see that he is cared for." 

Adams, who had been vainly trying to replace 
the pipe he had knocked down, saluted, very red 
in the face, and went out. Radcliffe called a 
" thank you " to him as he went. 

Then Radcliffe turned to Haverhill. "Thank 
you, general," he said. " Here is the despatch. It 
is very brief, as you'll see. While you're looking 
at it, if you'll permit, I'll have a sup of that coffee 
and a dozen or so of those beat biscuits and a piece 
of that fried chicken. Ah! thank you, major. 
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Haven't seen you since we had that little fracas at 
Stone River." 

With one hand Radcliffe passed a sheet of folded 
paper to Haverhill, and with the other he took the 
plate that Major Smith handed him. Quickly he 
dropped into an empty chair and began to help 
himself to the other viands with which the board 
was spread. 

General Haverhill opened the paper and read it 
swiftly. Then he read it again more slowly. At 
last he looked up. 

" If you have finished your suppers I'll excuse 
you, gentlemen," he said to his staff. " Major 
Smith, please remain." 

The ofiicers filed out. As the door closed be- 
hind them the general turned to Radcliffe. 

" I take it for granted that you are familiar 
with the x^ontents of this paper, Mr. Radcliffe? " 
he said with rising inflection. 

** I am, sir ! " Radcliffe spoke thickly, his 
mouth being stuffed with fried chicken. " I am 
ready to explain Its peculiarily loose construction." 

** It says that you have been detailed on special 
duty, and orders me to assist you in any way In 
my power. Practically it puts me tmder your 
orders." 

" Not quite that, sir." Radcliffe swallowed half 
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a cup of coflfee. "Not quite that, sir! It was 
scarcely possible to explain the situation fully in 
the compass of a letter. I shall be with you for 
only an hour or so and during that time I shall have 
only one request to make of you." 

"And that is?" 

" To set me across the enemy's lines on the 
road to Richmond." 

"What?" 

" If you will be so kind? " 

Radcliffe passed his cup nonchalantly to Smith. 
" I'll have a little more coffee, major, if you please," 
he explained. "I hope you won't think I'm a 
glutton, general. I haven't had anything to eat 
since noon to-day and I'm hungry." 

General Haverhill flushed angrily. **A truce 
to this nonsense, sir," he rasped. " Do you know 
that the enemy is in sight just across the South 
Fork in our front, and that his position prevents 
my flanking him? " 

^*I surmised it, sir! Greneral Early is not a 
fool. He would unquestionably send some one to 
bar this gap." 

" Then how am I to put you across? ^ 

" By an attack. The sun is setting. In an 
hour it will be quite dark. When it is, I suggest 
that you charge the enemy, break through his lines, 
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race a dozen miles to the east, drop me, and then 
recross the Blue Ridge fifteen or twenty miles to 
the south, by White's Gap if you like, and rejoin 
General Hunter. If you'll let me see your map-^ 
thank you ! *' 

The table was cluttered with dishes, and Rad- 
cliffe, after glancing around, spread the map on 
the broad top of the box stove. " Here is the route 
I should suggest, general," he explained, swiftly 
tracing the roads with a pencil. ** However, that, 
of course, is your affair. All I really want is to 
get well behind the enemy's lines. Of course the 
farther you ride through the Confederacy the 
greater my chance is of finding a favorable place 
to quit you, and the less risk of the enemy suspect- 
ing the real reason of your raid. That's why I 
suggest a return by White's Gap some distance to 
the south." 

The general's brows met in a straight line. 
** The enemy is in front in some force," he rasped. 
** An attack may cost me a score of lives. It seems 
a heavy price to pay to put one man across the 
lines. Can't you slip across?" 

" Your pardon, general." Radcliffe's face had 
lost all trace of lightness and his voice had taken 
on a metallic ring. "I yield to no man, sir, in 
avoiding unnecessary slaughter. But there are 
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times when risks must be run and this is one of 
them. I cannot afford to spend the time or take 
the chances of slipping across the lines. It is 
absolutely necessary that I should get well behind 
them and should do so quickly, safely, and unsus- 
pectedly, and I, at least, know of no better way 
than the one I have suggested. And I do not think 
the casualties will be heavy. It is not a question 
of a daylight attack on a strong position. It is a 
mere crashing through the enemy's ranks. He can- 
not be strong and he is probably very weak. In 
any event the results of my errand, if I carry it 
out successfully, will save many more lives than 
your attack is likely to lose. I insist that you put 
me across as requested.*' 

Still the general hesitated. He was a brave 
man, but he was a stickler for form and he hated 
to risk the lives of his men in pursuance of orders 
as loose as these he had received. 

** Did General Grant know that you expected 
to get across in this way? " he demanded. 

** He did not, sir. He gave me full discretion 
to choose my own way. I assume entire responsibil- 
ity. And the orders I have just had the honor to 
hand you warrant you in permitting me to do so." 

Still Haverhill hesitated. ** I must be cautious 
when I get instructions as loosely drawn as these. 
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sir,'* he declared. " If you had brought me direct 
orders I would have obeyed them without question 
at whatever cost. But the manner in which you 
burst into my presence has not inspired me with 
special confidence in your discretion. Daring is 
cheap enough in these days, but common sense is 
less plentiful. I refuse to risk the lives of my men 
unnecessarily on orders such as these. Show me 
how I can benefit the Union and I'll go to any 
lengths. Explain your errand to me and if I am 
satisfied I'll put you across the lines in any way 
you wish. If you don't, I won't. That's final." 

Radcliffe hesitated. Then he got up and went 
to each door and window of the room and looked 
out. Finally he came back and sat down. *' Very 
well, sir," he said. ** You force my hand. I'll telT 
you my errand. I suppose there are no possible 
eavesdroppers in the house?" 

General Haverhill grunted. *' Only my own 
men, sir," he answered, bluntly ; ** and two young 
women who are confined in an upstairs room." 

** Humph ! " Radcliffe remembered the face he 
had seen at the window. "Confined?" he echoed, 
curiously. 

The general nodded. ** I had to confine them," 
he explained impatiently. **They are two sisters, 
the Misses Castleton, daughters of General Castle- 
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ton, C.S.A., who owns this farm. We found a 
recently dead horse, marked C.S.A., and evidently 
hard ridden, in the stable. Neither girl would ex- 
plain how it came there and I thought it best to 
send them to their room. However, they cannot 
hear anything you may say, and the place has been 
searched thoroughly, so you need fear no eaves- 
droppers." He rested his hand on the stove as he 
finished. 

RadclifFe nodded. " IVe got to be careful," he 
said. *^ I am bound for Richmond on special duty 
— Secret Service duty. I am charged with reopen- 
ing a broken line of communication between Rich- 
mond and Washington. All through the war we 
have had representatives In Richmond, who have 
furnished us much valuable information. Lately 
one of them was caught and hanged. Another 
has ceased to send; perhaps he has been hanged 
too. A third man — ^the only other man we have in 
Richmond — got word through to General Grant 
asking him to send some one to get tremendously 
important information that he had almost ready 
to transmit. We suspect that it is information 
looking to the recognition of the Confederacy by 
England and France. At all events Greneral Grant 
has sent me to get it ; to find out what has become 
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I 

of our other men ; and to re-establish the line of F^ 
communication." 

Radcliffe spoke quietly but forcefully. As he 
went on, General Haverhill's wrath died and a chill ^' 
swept across him. Battle he understood; the p 
charge, the shock, the conflict was almost a pleas- 
ure to him. His reluctance to carry out Radcliffe's 
request had not been due to any personal fear, but 
wholly to his objection to wasting the lives of the 
men on whom he relied. If he had been a chess 
or checker player (which he was not), General 
Haverhill would never have taken advantage of 
superiority in numbers to sacrifice men in exchange. 
He would spend them recklessly when he saw an 
advantage to be gained, but not otherwise. 

But the cold-blooded courage that led men to 
walk deliberately into a trap from which no courage 
or strength could extricate them and to rely wholly 
on finesse for their escape, he did not understand. 
The thought of it struck him like a chill of death, 
and he looked with new eyes at the man who sat 
so quietly before him outlining a plan that meant 
almost certain death. 

"But why by this route?" he questioned, in 
a much milder voice. 

Radcliffe noted the changed intonation. *^ The 
chances of getting to Richmond from here are 
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much greater than they are by way of central 
Virginia," he explained. " North of Richmond the 
whole country is one great armed camp. Here the 
State is bare. General Early, we are informed, is 
marching to Lynchburg to meet General Hunter. 
Undoubtedly he is drawing men from all sides. The 
troops in your front can scarcely be more than a 
corporal's guard. Behind, there is a strip of 
the country twenty or thirty miles wide, nmning right 
[less through to Richmond, that has been practically 
emptied of soldiers. The Confederacy is a mere 
shell. Once I have passed its surface I can prob- 
ably get to the edge of Richmond before I am 
challenged. If I have luck, I can get closer to 
Richmond in twenty-four hours by this route than 
I could possibly get in weeks by any other. Put 
me across to-night and I'll be in Richmond day 
after to-morrow.'* 

** I understand," Haverhill nodded slowly. " As 
you say, the matter requires speed." He stared 
at the map for an instant; then stood up. **I 
shall attack at once," he announced. ** The troops 
in my front are not numerous. I will force the 
position, create an impression of a general move- 
ment toward Richmond, and then rejoin General 
Hunter by White's Gap, as you suggested. You 
are ready, I suppose? " 
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*' Entirely so, general.' 

The commander at once turned to Major Smith 
and gave a swift order. Instantly the room filled 
with officers and orderlies. While orders were be- 
ing carried to the regimental commanders, Haverhill 
was listening to the reports of his feelers and out- 
posts and devising the details of the hurriedly 
planned attack. 

Quietly the brigade made its preparations, and 
soon the batteries, with cavalry on all sides of 
them, crept through the darkness toward the posi- 
tions from which they were to sustain the attack. 

A moment later the silvery trumpets were 
sounding ^^ Boots and Saddles," and the troopers 
were gathering for the night ride. High on the roof 
the flaming torches of the signal men were spelling 
out orders to the outposts. The camp fires on the 
lawn were fiickering to extinction. 

Bridle in hand, Radcliffe stood on the gravel 
path in front of the house. Once or twice he 
glanced up at the window above the door and once 
he thought he glimpsed a white face hiding in its 
shadows. But the impression was vague and 
fleeting. 

On every side the ranks were forming; troop 
after troop, wheeling into fours, trotted down the 
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road and melted into the gloom of the guardian 
hills at the outlet. 

Last came General Haverhill, striding through 
the doorway. On the porch he stopped and spoke 
to Claban. ^^ Tell Miss Castleton that General 
Haverhill thanks her for the shelter of her house," 
he ordered, ^^ and that he regrets any unpleasant 
features of his stay." He strode down the step to 
where his horse waited, held by his orderly. 

*' When you are ready, captain," he remarked. 

Radcliffe swung to his saddle, cast one more 
resultless glance at the windows, and followed, his 
splendid bay falling easily into the cavalry stride 
of its companion. 

At the mouth of the gap the column halted be- 
hind a fringe of friendly trees while the last out- 
post, called in from the wooded heights, fell into 
place behind. Orders for silence had been passed 
and no sound was heard except the occasional 
nicker of a horse and the bumping of a field gun 
as it wheeled into place. 

Ready at last, the brigade moved forward at a 
walk. Except for the starlight the night was dark. 
Men and horses moved spectre-like out of the 
enveloping trees into the broad flat valley of the 
South Fork. Silently they moved, invisible against 
the dark wall of the mountain. Soon the foremost 
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files splashed in the waters of the ford, wading 
knee-deep in the swift-rushing stream. Shadowy 
flankers waiting there, lurking in the underbrush, 
fell in at the rear of the columns as they breasted 
the banks and came out into the clear starlit 
meadows that sloped down to the lights of a village 
half a mile away. 

Suddenly, far ahead, some one shouted. Then, 
like a bunch of firecrackers, came a splatter of fire. 
Instantly the Union batteries roared, the gunners 
counting more on the volume than the accuracy of 
their fire in the darkness. Under the protecting 
storm of metal from the guns the cavalry edged 
forward till it reached level ground. Ahead of 
them the flashes from the Confederate rifles sparkled 
like fireflies. 

A word from Haverhill and the trumpets rang 
out. No more need for concealment! The issue 
was made up. ** Attention ! Forward ! Steady ! " 
rang the orders, taken up and repeated by officer 
after officer down the line. " Draw sabres ! '' The 
air thrilled with the swish of steel. 

"Steady! Steady! Guide right! Trot! 
Steady ! Gallop ! " Quick and fast the orders 
came. 

The uproar was increasing. The crackling of 
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the rifles had blended into a continuous patter. The 
horses, frantic with the infection of the fight, 
plunged wildly, held in line by the firm grip upon 
their bridles. 

"Steady! Steady! Charge!'' 

Down the broad grassy slopes shot the cavalry, 
carbines untouched, sabres in hand, hard gripped. 
The batteries ceased firing and limbered up. Men, 
horses, guns, a black thunderbolt of war, rushed 
out of the darkness, hurling themselves at the red 
flashes of the Confederate rifles, headlong, irre- 
sistible till their force should be spent. 

Out of the darkness a village leaped into view, 
its houses looming black against the eastern horizon. 
Among them dark forms sprang up, seen for a 
moment in the flash of their rifles, then going down 
beneath the sabres or the impact of the charging 
horses. Here and there a stricken charger shrieked 
out, or a rider toppled to his death, but the bulk 
of the cavalry swept on, unheeding. 

The Confederate line was only a shell, and like 
a shell it was broken, shattered, dashed aside. Its 
centre was ground to jwwder. Its wings, rallying, 
poured a bitter fire into the flanks of the columns 
as they flashed through and over the village and 
vanished into the night. 

Seconds, not minutes, were the measui^e of that 
6 
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brief fight. Seconds only, not minutes, elapsed 
until the last shots died awaj and the brigade, 
crashing through the underbrush, passing out of 
the echoing thunder of the fight, slowed to a trot 
and then to a walk; halting at last to reform its 
broken columns in the fertile bottom land of the 
South Fork. 

Side by side, Radcliffe and Haverhill leaned 
forward, peering into the darkness. Round them 
were the clamor of horses and of men; the clank 
of guns; the quick, sharp orders that were re- 
storing order. The general nodded to himself. 
" This seems to be Nellyf ord, captain,'' he said 
calmly. " Here are the forks of the road. What 
more?'' 

" Nothing, general. My road lies to the left. 
Grood night. You've put me through. I'll do my 
part, so help me God ! " 

His hand flashed up in quick salute, then fell; 
and the swift tattoo of his horse's hoofs sounded 
loud and then fainter as he sped away through the 
night. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 



Breathless with suspense, delicate pointed 
nails pressed deep into pink palms, Sally Castleton 
crouched at her window, 'Grenie by her side, watch- 
ing the last blue-coated troopers melt into the star- 
' lit night. Tbey had gone ! They had really gone 
without finding Philip Byrd. It seemed too good 
to be true. Surely, surely, they would come back 
again! 

Desperately she clutched at 'Grenie as the girl 
tried to rise. " Wait, wait ! " she gasped. " They 
may be coming back. It may be only a ruse. Wait, 
wait!" 

** Nonsense ! '' The yoimger girPs eyes nar- 
rowed with impatience and she tugged away from 
the restraining hand. " Nonsense, Sally. They're 
gone! And if they are coming back, Philip must 
get away before they do. Come ! " 

Sally's fingers relaxed and she scrambled to her 
feet just in time to see her sister whisking out of 
the door. 'Genie was right, of course. Philip 
Byrd must get away while he had a chance. 
Swiftly she followed the younger girt 

88. 
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Already 'Grenie was flying down the stairs, 
skirts wildly a-flutter. " They've gone ! Philip ! " 
she cried. " They've gone ! You can come out now. 
Oh, Philip! Philip!" Recklessly she flung the 
fire irons away from the face of the stove and 
dragged wide the door. " Come out ! " she repeated. 
" Come out ! " 

Sally heard a muffled reply, but did not stop 
to listen to it. Across the hall she raced, slammed 
to the heavy door and bolted it; then turned to 
close the shutters. But Claban was already ambling 
toward them, and Sally hurried to the table and 
lighted the big lamp that swung from the ceiling. 
Then she turned to the stove just in time to see 
Philip's body and soot-marked face follow his feet 
out of its mouth. In his hand he held the pathetic 
skeleton of a chicken. 

The young fellow tried to rise, but his cramped 
legs refused to support him, and he tottered and 
clung to 'Grenie, who threw her arms about him and 
held him up with all the strength of her vigorous 
young frame. 

"Oh, Philip! PhiKp !" she wailed. "Are you 
hurt so badly.'*" 

The lad shook his head. " No," he gasped. 
**Pm just cramped. PU be all right in a minute." 

*^ Oh, you poor boy ! It must have been awful ! " 
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A twinkle came into Philip's eyes. Gingerly he 
stretched out his legs one after the other and 
shook them to restore the circulation to the ting- 
ling arteries. " It was," he chuckled, with a grin 
that shone through the soot on his face like a search- 
light through a fog bank. "It was. But — " 
the whole spirit of the South spoke in his words — 
" but I'd go through it again if I knew you would 
be here to hold me." 

** You wretch ! " The younger Miss Castleton's 
brown eyes glimmered and her scarlet lips twitched. 
** You wretch ! " she repeated. ** Let me go ! " She 
tugged away from him. 

But Philip held her fast. *^ Please ! " he begged. 
" Please ! Just a minute. I can't stand yet." 

'Genie hesitated. Then a flash of purest malice 
showed in her eyes; and she turned to Claban. 
" Uncle Claban," she ordered, " get a bowl of 
water and some soap at once. If Mr. Byrd Is 
going to cling to me, he's at least got to cling 
dean." 

Philip's smile vanished and he let the girl go 
in dismay. "Is my face dirty?" he inquired 
anxiously. 

** Dirty? Dirty? Oh! If you could see it!'* 

Claban brought water, and Philip surrendered 
the remains of the chicken and leaned back upon 
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the stove in which he had been immured. 
*^ Heavens ! '* he exclaimed, self-consolingly, as he 
mopped his sooty features. " I'm lucky to gel 
off with a dirty face. When they knocked that 
stovepipe down I thought I was gone." 

For a moment longer the yoimg fellow rested 
on the stove, gathering strength. Then abruptly 
he raised his hand. ^^ Listen ! " he exclaimed. 

Out of the silence came the far-off crack of a 
rifle; then another and another and another till 
the hills answered and the rattling volleys blended 
into a continuous rataplan. 

Galvanized into sudden action, the boy sprang 
up. ** Quick ! '' he cried. " I must go ! I've got 
information! Great information! I must get it 
to Lee. Where's my horse? Did the Yankees get 
him?" 

** Your horse is dead and there isn't another to 
be had anywhere." 

" Then I'll go on foot. I'm all right again." 
The lad limped across the hall. " I must go ! " 

" You can't ! You're wounded. Your^ leg will 
give out." 

**If it does ni crawl. I must get the news 
through." 

The news has gone through. George Craw- 
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ford took your despatches last night. Have you 
forgotten? " 

** I don't mean the despatches. There is some- 
thing else. The Yankees have been sitting over 
me discussing plans all day. I've heard — oh! So 
much • I must get through ! " The lad wrung his 
hands. 

*^ Is it so very important? " 'Grenie's eyes 
widened in pallid consternation. 

"Important? Important? It's — did you hear 
the scuffle this afternoon, when somebody — a man 
with a big booming voice — forced his way in ? " 

*^ Yes ! Yes ! I saw him from the window." 
It was Sally who spoke. Her color was high and 
her eyes were flashing. " The sentry would not let 
him in and he forced his way past." 

" That's the man. His name is Radcliffe. He's 
a Yankee captain and a spy. He's going to Rich- 
mond to get into communication with another spy 
the Yankees have there — some infernal traitor in 
our service. There were others, but our men caught 
and hanged them, and broke their line of com- 
munication, and this Radcliffe has been sent to 
reopen it. He must be caught. He's terribly dan- 
gerous. And there's no one to give warning but 
me! Oh! For Grod's sake, haven't you a crutch 
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or something about the place — anything I can 
hobble on?'' 

Sally shook her head. "Pm afraid not,'' she 
confessed, regretfully. " But tell me everything. 
I'll take the message for you." Alert, vigorous, she 
leaned forward. 

^<You? No!" 

** Yes, I ! It's what I've prayed for — a chance 
to do something for the South. Besides, I saw the 
man. I can identify him. I'll take the message. 
Tell it to me, quick ! I'll take it ! " 

But old Claban broke in. " Now, Miss Sally," 
he protested. " You know you ain't got no call to 
go traipsin' off that-a-way. You know mighty 
well yo' pa wouldn't 'low no such a-thing, if he was 
here — ^not for a minute he wouldn't 'low it. You 
know dat. Miss Sally. Le' me go ! Let ole Claban 
go." 

** If my father were here, he would go himself. 
As he isn't here I must. You couldn't walk a mile 
to save your life. Uncle Claban, any more than 
Philip can. There's nobody else to go. I don't 
think there's much danger and if there is I'll have 
to chance it. Our men are risking their lives every 
day, and we women must do our part when the need 
comes. No, I'm going. Now, Philip " 
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"Listen!" 'Grenie was standing by the door, 
hand lifted. "Listen!'' 

The rifle-shots had died away, and In the silence 
the drumming of a horse's hoofs and the rattle of 
a wagon sounded clear and loud. 'Grenie started to 
the door and snatched at the bolts. Her eyes were 
big and starry and a little moist. " It's George ! " 
she cried. " I know it's Gfeorge." She tugged the 
panel wide. 

Greorge it was ! As the door opened the boy ran 
up the steps and burst into the room. " I got the 
message through, Miss 'Grenie," he cried. " I got 
her through. An' I've come for you. Colonel Page 
is waiting for you all at Tye. And I'm a soldier! 
I'm a soldier. I've enlisted. I'm going to the war 
as soon as I get you all to Colonel Page." 

"Oh, you darling!" With dancing eyes, 
'Genie darted at the boy. But this time he eluded 
her, dodging away across the room. 

"No! No! Miss 'Genie. Please! Please!" 
he begged. *^ I'm a soldier now and soldiers don't 
kiss." 

"Oh! Don't they!" 'Genie turned to smile 
at Philip, only to find him hurrying toward the 
door. 

Sally was behind him, clutching up wraps as 
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she went. " Come, 'Genie,'* she called. " We've 
no time to lose. The Yankees may come back." 

,The younger girl hesitated. Then she raced 
up the stairs and came down, with a small satchel 
in one hand and a comb and brush in the other. 
" Wait for me," she called as she snatched up her 
hat with her already laden right hand. " I'm 
coming ! " 

Greorge was already in the wagon and Sally was 
just climbing in, while Philip Byrd and Claban 
stood waiting. 'Genie passed her brush and comb 
to Sally. " Take these, Sally," she ordered. 

The elder Miss Castleton took them hesitatingly. 
** Why don't you put them in your satchel? " she 
asked. 

'Genie reddened. ** Because — ^because the 
satchel's full," she stammered. Giving no time for 
further questions she hopped into the wagon and 
settled herself beside her sister, while Philip, 
assisted by Claban, climbed up in front with 
George. 

Sally leaned over for a last farewell. *' Good- 
bye, Uncle Claban," she said. " Do the best you 
can to save the old place." 

** Yes'm, I will, ma'am. Grood-bye, Miss Sally ! 
Good-bye, Miss 'G^nie. I'll do what I kin, ma'am. 
Yes'm." 
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The girls looked back until the house had 
melted into the blackness and the form of the old 
man could no longer be seen. Sally could fancy 
him bending beneath the lonely burden laid upon 
him — as it was laid in those days on many another 
of his race — the duty of guarding his master's 
property while that master was away fighting to 
keep him and his in bondage. 

The moon had not yet risen, but the tall stars, 
flaring like candles against the infinite arch of 
the sky, gave light enough to show the road as 
Greorge guided his horse forward. He did not urge 
him. The animal had a long way to go with a 
heavy load behind him, and Greorge was a country 
boy and knew better than to exhaust him with- 
out good cause. He knew the blue cavalry had 
turned north toward Slaughterville and Nellyford 
and did not expect to find them on the road to the 
south that he was to take. 

As he drove, he told his story In fragments 
which the others pieced together as best they could. 
He had started south immediately after leaving 
the girls and after two or three hours' fast riding 
had run into pickets who, at his hysterical request, 
had hurried him before an officer in muddy gray, 
bespangled with tarnished gold, to whom he had 
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given Philip Byrd's despatch and had told how it 
came into his possession. 

When he had finished, the officer had nodded. 
** Thank you, my boy,*' he had said. " You have 
done well — ^very well. Now tell me again about this 
despatch. Lieutenant Byrd sent you, you say? " 

Greorge explained, and the officer nodded once 
more. ** Go back," he said. " And tell Mr. Byrd 
and the Castleton ladies that General Early is now 
marching to the relief of Lynchburg. I am Colonel 
Page, commanding the rear guard. General Castle- 
ton is a friend of mine and I will be very glad to 
help his daughters. The railroad by Rockfish is 
interrupted, but if the ladies want to get to Rich- 
mond and if you can get them to me by to-morrow 
afternoon I will send them on. If Mr, Byrd is 
able to do duty ask him to report to me. You are 
not too tired to go back at once, are you? '* 

No, Greorge was not too tired to go. He would 
ride if need be till he dropped. Colonel Page read 
his gesture aright and smiled, though sadly. He 
had boys of his own no older than this eager-faced 
lad. 

**Very well, Greorge," he said. ^You may go 



now." 



But the boy hesitated. " Can — can — can't I 
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enlist when I get back, sir? " he begged. ^^ Can't 
I? I want to fight the Yankees/' 

^^he colonel smiled sadly. The war was robbing 
the cradle and the grave — and both the cradle and 
the grave seemed anxious to yield their quota. 
" Yes," he said. " You may enlist, if your mother 
will let you. We have called out the reserves — ^boys 
of seventeen and men of fifty-four. You are not 

seventeen, but you are well grown and ^ 

" Oh, thank you ! Thank you, sir ! '^ 
** Very good. Now go, my boy. Ride fast." 
George rode fast. Before dark he had reached 
home and had hitched his tired horse to his wagon 
and started for the Castleton farm. Luckily he 
had seen the men in blue before they had seen him 
and had hidden among the trees and waited, renting 
his horse and hoping for a chance to rescue his lady 
love, dreaming of great deeds that he would do to 
save her from the miserable Yankees, but not put- 
ting to the touch any of the highly romantic enter- 
prises he conjured up. George was plucky enough, 
but he had the saving grace of discretion. 

He was still waiting and watching when night 
came ; and he was the first to see the moving troops. 
It was his shot-gun that had roared away off on 
the Union right. Its loaid of spent buckshot had 
rattled harmlessly among the cavalry, but the 
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sound of its discharge had roused the Confederates 
to their brief resistance. The moment the mouth 
of the cove appeared clear, he had jumped in his 
wagon and had driven pell mell to the abode of his 
charmer. An older and wiser man would have 
approached cautiously or would more likely have 
waited to make quite sure that all the Yankees had 
gone. George, however, jumped at the conclusion 
that they had, and, as it chanced, he had guessed 
right. 

The night had grown chill when the story was 
finished, and the wayfarers were huddled together 
for warmth. The moon was just climbing above 
the eastern horizon and was casting a ghostly but 
growing light across the landscape. 

Sally had been sitting silent. She was meditat- 
ing over the events of the afternoon, reviewing the 
long hours when she had sat at her window, peering 
out through the filmy curtain at the changing 
phantasmagoria of men and horses and fluttering 
flags. Again she saw Frank Radcliffe come riding 
up the road, towering above the others not less by 
his inches than by his manner. Again she saw his 
yellow hair and his keen, straight glance as he 
looked up at the window and caught her eye for 
the ghost of a second. Again she remembered the 
strange leap of her heart as their eyes crossed. 
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She had never felt such a sensation before and did 
not understand it. It puzzled and annoyed her. 
She felt a curious interest in this stranger, this 
Yankee, this spy, who had provoked it. 

Abruptly she turned to Philip. " What will 
they do to this Radcliffe if they catch him? " she 
asked. 

^ Hang him, of oourse/' Philip spoke almost 
cheerfully. 

**Hang him?" 

" Of course. Hanging is the penalty for spy- 
ing. He knows the penalty and he takes the risk." 

** But — but hanging " faltered the girl. 

** It's hard, of course. It's a pity, too — espe- 
cially with a man like this. Captain Radcliffe is 
evidently a very fine sort of a fellow — for a Yankee. 
I didn't see him, of course, but I liked his voice, 
and the way he handled the situation showed that 
he must be big and strong and daring. It's a pity, 
but he's the very type that is most dangerous; 
we've simply got to hunt him down and exterminate 
him.'* 

Sally said nothing; she shivered slightly and 
3rew a little deeper into her wraps. She had known 
vaguely that death was the punishment of a spy; 
but somehow she had not quite realized it. Sud- 
denly it struck her that she did not want this man 
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to die; that the thought of his dying was terrible 
to her. In vain she fought against the disloyal 
thought; it would not down. Why should his fate 
trouble her? she asked herself, wonderingly. Thou- 
sands and thousands of men were dying all about 
her. War had reaped a grim harvest and would 
do so for many a day yet. What possible interest 
could she, a daughter of the South, have in this 
enemy, seen for one instant only? Anger at her- 
self rose within her. She would forget him. 

She had just come to this determination when 
George turned in his seat. 

"We'll hit the road from Jonesborough to 
Massies' Mill in a minute," he remarked. "We 
can go by either place, but I reckon the way by 
Massies' Mill will be best. The road is right at 
the edge of those trees ahead — sh!" 

He pulled up his horse and leaned forward, 
listening. From far away came a jangling as of 
metal — a faint musical note that constantly changed 
its pitch. Through and above it sounded louder 
clanks, broken by heavy thuds. A murmur, as of 
waves breaking on a beach, thrilled through the 
air. 

Philip was the first to understand. " Cavalry ,*• 
he exclaimed under his breath. '^ It's the Yankees. 
They're going to pass on that crossroad ahead. 
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Drive back! Quick! No, stop! It's too late. 
iWe're safer here. Jump out, Greorge, and hold 
your horse's nose. For God's sake, don't let him 
whinny ! " 

Even as he spoke the van of the marching troop 
trotted into view, plainly visible just beyond the 
edge of the saving trees from whose shadows the 
travellers looked out. Swiftly the troopers rode and 
silently — as silently as three thousand horsemen 
and a battery could ride — ^black figures against 
the white shimmering background of the horizon. 

More silently still the four watched them, hold* 
ing their breaths lest any faintest movement might 
attract attention, and bring upon them the fate 
from which they were fleeing. Not until long after 
the last rider had passed and the tramp of the 
horses had died away in distant, indistinct murmurs 
did George climb back Into the wagon. " They're 
going by Massies' Mills," he observed^ dryly far a 
boy of his years. "I reckon we'd better go to 
Jonesville." 

" Yes," Philip agreed. " It's the only way left, 
I suppose. But we'll find trouble there." He 
pointed to a red glow that was staining the sky, 
blotting out the cold moonlight. ** Jonesville is on 
fire. The Yankees have burned it." 

George looked; then shook his reins, eagerly 
7 
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clucking to his tired horse. Boy-like, he wanted to 
see the fire. Jonesville, however, was in ashes when 
the travellers reached it and they passed through 
without stopping. 

Morning was close at hand when a picket halted 
them and sent them on under escort to the Con- 
federate camp. Once there, the girls were promptly 
hurried to a house in the village close beyond; 
George was given a blanket beside a camp fire; and 
Philip, after telling his story, was sent to the hos- 
pital tent to have his wound dressed. 

But long after they were all asleep, messengers 
were speeding, signal fires were flashing from hill- 
top to hilltop, and telegraph wires were buzzing 
with their story, weaving across the path of Frank 
Radcliffe a net so close and so strong that he must 
be bold and clever indeed to slip through its meshes. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 



Not knowing ^of the net spreading acrOM his 
path with every stride of his horse, Frank Radcliffe 
cantered steadily forward into the ni^t, following 
the road that led down the South Fork. He did not 
hesitate, first, because there was but one road to 
take and he had no idea of cutting across the hills ; 
and, second, because he was following a prearranged 
plan from which he saw no reason to depart. 

The road on which he was riding was scarcely 
more than a trail, weed grown, almost untravelled 
during the years of war, but level and easy to 
traverse, except in the few marshy spots where 
it crossed and recrossed the South Fork. In such 
places a light mist rolled along the water, curling 
above horse and rider. Through its damp curtain 
Radcliffe could see the veiled stars glimmering. 

No villages and almost no houses lay along the 
road for several miles north of Nellyford. Rad- 
cliffe knew where the first village was placed and 
he intended to turn off before he reached it. 

For the moment he felt measurably safe. The 
Confederacy was hard stricken. Grant was mov- 
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ing on Richmond from the north and Butler from 
the southeast. Hunter had possession of the 
Shenandoah Valley and was menacing Lynchburg 
and Richmond from the west. Lee, with super- 
human genius, was holding them all at bay, but he 
had stripped the country of men to do it. Early 
had called out the last reserves to repel Hunter, and 
Radc^iffe, knowing the temper of the people, was 
very sure that even the boys and the old men had 
answered the call. Except at the railway crossing 
ten miles away he felt that he need fear no opposi- 
tion till within a stone's throw of the Confederate 
capital. 

The very fact that he was little likely to be 
impeded in the first part of his journey made his 
trip more perilous in the long run. An able-bodied 
white man riding through Virginia in civilian 
clothes at that time was almost as conspicuous as 
an elephant would be in ordinary times. He might 
not be stopped, but every foot of his progress would 
be heralded, and at last, when the inevitable show- 
down should come, might rise to condemn him. 
When asked, he must be able to explain not only 
why but also by what route he had come to the 
rebel capital. 

Radcliffe jogged on. After a time he came to 
a fork in the road ; one branch went straight ahead. 
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leaving the river and trending northward; the 
other turned sharply to the east, following the 
rushing stream toward the James River. This 
second branch Raddiffe followed, skirting the edge 
of a mountain that rose black against the sky. 
Along its fretted top stars glimmered. Half a mile 
farther a second stream, coming from the north, 
joined the South Fork and the two flowed on to- 
gether as Rockfish River. 

All night long Radcliffe followed the river down- 
ward, winding through mysterious woods between 
high, verdured knobs that hid the starry sky 
and almost overhung the sketchy road. He did not 
hurry, setting his pace so that dawn might bring 
him to the tiny village where the railway crossed 
the Rockfish River. 

He felt sure he would encounter a guard at the 
railway, and he knew that any attempt to pass by 
night might arouse suspicion and might result in 
the ruin of his plans. He had a story ready to 
tell — a story backed by what he thought were un- 
impeachable papers. His part was not to flee 
observation, but to court it; to welcome contact 
with the Confederates and not to avoid it. Haver- 
hill had gone southward; he himself northward; 
and he had little fear that anyone would connect 
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him with the cavalry raiders miles away at the head 
of Piney River. 

Dawn found him on the heights where the road 
bobbed steeply down to the town of Rockfish nestT 
ling in a narrow cut about the railway bridge over 
the Rockfish River. Daylight was coming an apace. 
Like a garment the grayness slipped from the skj 
and left it flushing with gold and rose. The still- 
ness of the night was broken by the song of birds, 
first in scattered trills, then in rushing music, as 
the day waked the feathered warblers to life. With 
the light, too, came the breeze — sl strong swift 
breeze, fragrant with the balsamy scent of the 
forest. Across the river the sun burned like a live 
coal behind the oaks on the crest of the ridge. 

Down in the depths of the cut the mist curled 
lazily, tossed by the wind, but clinging with re- 
luctant wet fingers to tree and house and bridge. 
Through its waving draperies Radcliffe caught sight 
of marching men whose slanting bayonets glistened 
in the glowing light. The Confederates were there. 
Faintly he could hear the challenge and the re- 
sponse as they moimted guard. The tinkle of cow- 
bells floated up to him. 

He leaned forward and patted the glossy nedc 
of his steed. "We're in for it now. Prince, old 
fellow," he muttered, soberly enough. ** We've got 
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to stop there for breakfast and rest ; let's hope we 
won't stop there forever." He shook the reins and 
the big bay went clattering down the slope. 

As he neared the village a stem voice halted 
him, and a sentry stepped into the road to bar 
his passage. 

Radcliffe reined in and advanced at a slow walk, 
a proceeding which seemed agreeable to the chal- 
lenger, for he raised no objection, though he held 
his gun at the ready. Behind him, through the 
almost vanished mist, Radcliffe caught sight of half 
a dozen men and an officer, obviously constituting 
the guard. 

Quickly the small space was passed over and he 
paused, a few paces from the sentry. " Grood morn- 
ing, brother ! " he exclaimed. " Lord ! I'm glad 
to see somebody! This is Rockfish, isn't it?" 

The sentry stared. Evidently Radcliffe's man- 
ner of address took him by surprise. As he hes- 
itated, the officer and his men came up. 

The officer was only a boy, though he wore the 
bars of a lieutenant. But there was nothing boyish 
and no lack of authority about his actions. " Who 
are you?" he demanded sharply. "What is your 
name, and what are you doing here ? " 

Radcliffe looked at the lad more narrowly and 
8aw that he was more mature than he had first sus- 
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pected him to be, being probably made so by the 
responsibilities of command. War is a stem 
teacher and never had there been a war that taught 
more cogently than this one. Radcliffe guessed 
that this boy had seen much service, and he answered 
his questions promptly. 

" Frank Radcliflfe — ^non-combatant. From 
Washington. Bound for Richmond and then for 
Norfolk.'' 

A look of perplexity spread over the boy's face. 
Clearly he had not expected any such answer as 
this. "From Washington?" he echoed, incredu- 
lously. " You're a Yankee? '* 

" Well, I guess I just am," laughed Radcliffe. 
" But say, lieutenant, don't you run away with any 
idea that I'm taking sides in this little quarrel 
between you and Abe Lincoln. No, sirree! I'm 
down here to do business with you Johnny Rebs for 
our mutual advantage." 

"What business?" The lieutenant's voice be- 
trayed unexpected hesitation. 

** Cotton business. We need cotton up North 
and you — well, I calculate you need several things 
down here. But say, it is tough talking on an 
empty stomach. Isn't there a hotel or a boarding 
house where a fellow can get breakfast for horse 
and man? Over the coffee I'll explain further. Can't 
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talk too darned free, you know," He winked 
broadly. 

The subaltern's face did not relax. In fact an 
expression of contempt grew upon it — ^the contempt 
of the old South for the Yankee who makes his 
money in devious ways. Radcliffe noted it with 
satisfaction. By just so much as he won con- 
tempt he lessened the danger of being taken 
seriously. 

The officer gave him no time for self-congratula- 
tion. " How did you get here? " he demanded. 

** Came down the Valley behind Hunter," Rad- 
cliflfe answered cheerfully. " He didn't know I was 
behind him, but I was. This little business af mine 
isn't exactly favored by the military authorities, 
you know. It's got to be carried on sub rosa, so 
to speak. I snuk along behind Hunter till I got 
opposite Rockfish Gap and then I slid across and 
lit out for Richmond." 

** You have papers, I reckon? " 

** Lots of them; want to see them?*" 

« Yes." 

The lieutenant extended his hand and RadcliflFe 
placed in it a packet which he took from an in- 
ner pocket. ** Please take good care of them," he 
begged. " Some of those documents cost me con- 
siderable palm grease and a heap of pull. They're 
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worth a good many thousand dollars to me and a 
good many more to you people. Handle them as 
if they were gold." 

The officer did not answer. He placed the 
papers in the inner pocket of his jacket, then 
looked up. " Dismount ! '* he ordered curtly. 

RadclilFe obeyed promptly. " Mighty glad to 
do so, friend," he remarked, stretching his legs. 
**Fve been in the saddle all night. Come forty 
miles since yesterday. Expected to meet your ^out- 
posts away back yonder, but didn't do it." His 
tones were genial. 

" Search him ! " 

** Eh? " Radcliffe started as the soldiers closed 
in around him. ** Well, say," he began indignantly. 
" This is a hell uv a way to treat your friends, 
especially when Oh ! All right. Go ahead. Go 

as far as you like." He held up his arms to 
facilitate the operation. 

,The search was thorough and prolonged. One 
man went through his pockets ; another paid minute 
attention to his saddle-bags; a third loosened the 
saddle itself and sought beneath it. The search 
brought to light a lead pencil, a handkerchief, a 
penknife, and sundry other small articles, but noth- 
ing at all compromising. Radcliffe had taken good 
care on that point. 
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Throughout the search the lieutenant stood 
watching. Apparently he had recovered from his 
surprise at Radcliffe's answers and was merely 
carrying out a regular routine. When the men had 
completed their work he examined the few mis- 
cellaneous articles they had collected and then 
handed them back. 

" Here is your property, suh/* he said, more 
courteously than before, but in a voice that subtly 
suggested that he was addressing an inferior. *^ All 
but the papers, suh. I shall be fo'ced to keep them 
f oh the moment, but I will see that they come to no 
harm. You are the first Yankee trader to come 
to this post and I shall have to ask for instructions 
concerning you. Meanwhile — '* he hesitated, 
clearly not desiring to put himself on terms of 
equality with this Yankee, but finding his hospitable 
instincts hard to overcome — " Meanwhile, suh, I 
shall be glad to have you join me at breakfast. 
Yo' horse will be cared for. In fact " — ^he laughed 
with boyish irrepressibility — ^^ in fact I reckon he'll 
fare better than you will. Horse food is a heap 
plentier than man food down hereaways.'* 

Radcliffe pretended to hesitate. ** How much'll 
I have to pay for breakfast? " he asked, well know- 
ing that no other possible question could so stamp 
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him as the penny-squeezing Yankee, nor so readily 
win him the contempt he desired. 

The boy flushed to the roots of his hair; then 
he choked once or twice. *' IThere will be no charge 
for yo' entertainment, suh," he mumbled, disgust- 
edly. 

Radcliffe's face lighted up. "Thank you! 
Thank you ! " he cried. " That's real white of 
you, lieutenant." 

,Too disgusted to answer, the lieutenant turned 
and waved his guest toward the depot, which stood 
at the edge of the river close to the end of the high 
bridge that spanned the gorge. 

Radcliffe, obeying the gesture, walked toward 
the building. As he approached he noted that it 
was loopholed and defended by a barricade of sand- 
bags. Nothing short of artillery would make much 
impression on it, and artillery could scarcely be 
brought to bear. Its position commanded the entire 
length of the bridge, and if well manned it would 
undoubtedly offer a formidable opposition to any 
attempt to destroy the latter. 

Radcliffe examined it with interest With 
interest, too, he studied the men lounging on the 
platform. All were young men, and all had about 
them even less formality than he had noticed in the 
Union army. They were citizens first and soldiers 
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afterwards; when off duty they promptly slipped 
back into schoolboys. 

The lieutenant led the way into the quondam 
waiting-room, now transformed into a barracks. 
" ni ask you to excuse me for a moment, suh," he 
said. " Please sit down. Breakfast will be ready 
in a few moments." He turned away to the ticket 
office, whence came the steady tap-tap of a tele- 
graph instrument. 

Radcliffe smiled as he heard it. He was an 
expert operator and every word that went through 
was as plain to him as if spoken by word of mouth. 
It seemed odd that the officer should not guard 
against this. The telegraph, however, was com- 
paratively new in those days and operators were 
few and far between. Evidently it never occurred 
to the lieutenant that this speculating Yankee cot- 
ton broker might be familiar with the key and might 
be able to read the code, which was so much metallic 
chatter to him. 

Nothing important seemed to be in transit, how- 
ever, the key merely chattering about commissary 
supplies; and Radcliffe paid little attention until 
he heard the local office break in, demanding 
audience of headquarters. 

In a moment it was acceded and a message con- 
cerning himself began to flash over the wires. 
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**Man claiming to be Frank Radcliffe, cotton 
broker, from Washington for Richmond and Nor- 
folk, just arrested. Exactly suits description of 
the spy Radcliffe you directed me to arrest. Send 
instructions." 

" Suits description ! " " The spy, RadcliflFe, you 
directed me to arrest." Radcliffe's hair stiffened 
on his head. Good God! He had been betrayed! 
His mission was known! He had walked into the 
lion's den and found the beast ready to devour him. 
A rush of blood to his head blinded him. In a flash 
he saw the rope, the tree, the nameless grave. 

So it was to be that way ! He had never thought 
it ; never expected it ; desperate though his venture 
was he had always expected to get through some- 
how. Never before had death seemed really 
imminent, never before had he realized that he could 
die, though for four years he had lived and slept 
with death. 

He straightened up. Like bayonet points his 
eyes glittered. After all, he was not dead yet ! He 
would watch his chance. Perhaps he might be able 
to leap on his horse and 

The spurt of recklessness died. His face grew 
white and dogged. " No ! By Heaven ! No ! " He 
swore beneath his breath. "No! by Grodl I 
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won't run ! I won't run ! I'll play the game out — 
till the end!" 

A 'voice sounded In his ears and he realized that 
the lieutenant had re-entered the room and was 
speaking to him. The boy's voice sounded a long 
way off. 

** Mr. Radcliffe," he was saying. ** Colonel 
Page has instructed me to bring you to him under 
guard on a train that will pass here in an hour. 
We will have just time for breakfast before we go, 
suh." 



CHAPTER NINE 



Colonel Page's tent was pitched on a knoll 
beside a parked battery. In front of it a skeleton 
cavalry regiment was camped in the ruddy sun- 
shine, its men clustering about a few pallid fires 
over which scanty rations were cooking. A march- 
ing coliunn was skirting the foot of the knolL As 
it passed its members eyed the cook fires hungrily, 
and voiced comments that bespoke empty stomachs, 
cheerfully if not quietly borne. Here one cast 
doubts on the quality of the cavalry's food, mak- 
ing dark references to mule meat; there another 
offered to send some " good '* grub back from 
Lynchburg. The cavalrymen, too lazily content 
with their temporary good luck to argue, submitted 
to the rallying with scarcely an attempt to answer 
back. 

Inside the tent Colonel Page was sitting at a 
desk made by placing a half-filled cracker box on 
top of a pile of stones. A much-worn military belt 
with a holster containing a serviceable looking pistol 
hung on a nail driven into the centerpost. The 
day was getting hot and the colonel's coat was 
112 
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unbuttoned, disclosing a woolen shirt that had 
evidently seen better days. His slouch hat was 
pushed far back upon his head. 

He was wrinkling his brow as he pored over 
the papers taken from Hadcliffe earlier in the day. 
The young lieutenant who had made the arrest 
stood before him, and at him the colonel from 
time to time shot a question and nodded his head 
over the answers. At last he looked up. 

**Your conduct has been entirely correct, 
Lieutenant Nelson," he said. ** I thank you, suh. 
Return to your command as quickly as possible. 
I believe a train will start in an hour. As you go 
to the depot, kindly find the provost, Major Kent, 
and ask him to bring the prisoner here at once." 

The officer saluted and went out. As he did so 
the colonel picked up his pen and began writing. 
He did not stop when the provost entered with Rad- 
cliffe in charge. For a full minute more he 
scratched on before he flung down the pen. 

** Very good, captain ! " he said, to the provost. 
"You may go." Then, as the officer saluted and 
went out, the colonel rose and faced his prisoner, 
\nih a smile on his lips. 

"Please sit down, Mr. Radcliffe, suh," he in- 
vited, waving his hand to a box that stood at one 
side of the tent. ^^ I regret, suh, that I have no 
8 
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easier chair to offer jou, I suppose, howeyer, that 
jou did not expect to find many comforts in the 
field* I am Colonel Page, commanding General 
Early's rear-guard.'* 

Radcliffe acknowledged the introducti(m with a 
bow. He tried to speak, but his lips could not 
frame the words. He had entered the tent feeling 
that he was going to certain if not instant death, 
and he had braced himself to meet his fate with 
fortitude. To find himself welcomed as a guest if 
not as a friend differed so utterly from all his 
preconceptions that the revulsion of feeling made 
him dumb. 

Colonel Page did not seem to notice his emotion. 
**I owe you an apology, Mr, Radcliffe, suh," he 
began. "These papers show that you came into 
our lines to do us a service. You should have been 
welcomed and forwarded instead of being hindered. 
I understand thai you desire to buy cotton and take 
it out through the blockade." 

Radcliffe nodded. He was still dazed, but he 
did not forget his part. "That's what I came 
for ! " he declared emphatically. " It took a heap 
of trouble and palm grease to get the permit, but 
I got it You'll find it in that bundle of papers." 

Colonel Page nodded. " I have just perused it, 
suh," he said. " It is entirely satisfactory.' 
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'' That's what it is ! Gosh ! I'm glad to find 
somebody that knows something. Your lieutenant 
had me scared for a while." 

Colonel Page smiled. ^^ I hope you will pardon 
Lieutenant Nelson, suh," he extenuated. ^^ He was 
only doing his duty. He was not familiar with 
the perilous traffic in which you are engaged, suh. 
Indeed I must admit that I am not wholly familiar 
with it myself. Perhaps you will explain." 

** Glad to, coloneL" RadclifFe stretched his legs 
and leaned back on his cracker box. He did not 
understand the colonel's manner, but he was very 
well satisfied with it. " It's this way," he went on. 
" You people want to sell your cotton, but you can't 
do it because of the blockade. The world wants to 
buy your cotton, but it can't do it because of the 
blockade. Cotton has become mighty valuable, and 
it occurred to some of us that we could get rich 
if we could get a few thousand bales across the lines. 
So we got Congress to pass a law authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue permits to loyal north- 
erners who owned cotton in the South to bring it 
through the blockade or the military lines. 

" Of course that gave a bully chance for slick 
work, and of course some of the boys jumped at it. 
But I'm free to confess that we had the devil of 
a time to get the Secretary to issue permits. He 
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wanted affidavits from the cotton owners, you see. 
And we had the devil of a time to find any northern 
men who did own cotton, and it was mighty risky 
for a man to make affidavit that he did own it when 
he didn't. But there was a heap of money in the 
thing for somebody, and after a while we got things 
fixed so that a man need only swear that he con- 
trolled cotton and that he had always been loyal 
and all that. Of course that made everything easy. 

" So we went ahead and got United States cot- 
ton agents appointed at a lot of ports and got 
some permits to bring out so many bales here and so 
many bales there, and to pay the expenses of the 
work by shipping South articles that weren't contra- 
bandy such as ropes and hoop skirts and ladies' 
clothes, and wall paper, and so on. My permit is 
for seven thousand bales to be brought out by 
Norfolk." 

"So I see, suh!** 

"Well! That's all right. Only it takes two to 
make a bargain and somebody had to come down 
here to talk to you folks and make arrangements. 
We've got a ship loaded with hoop skirts and 
things — nothing contraband of course " — ^Radcliffe 
winked expansively — *^ and it'll be down in Albe- 
marle Sound in a week or so. The United States 
cotton agent at Norfolk will appoint a deputy to 
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take it up Chowan and Nottoway Rivers pretty 
close to Murfree's Depot, where we can make the 
trade. .The deputy will pass her through as slick 
as grease and won't insist on examining the mid- 
dles of the barrels and the insides of the packages 
she carries. If I can make a dicker with you folks 
and if you'll have your cotton at Murfree's Depot, 
you won't lose anything by the trade. See? " 

Colonel Page had listened with growing wonder 
and not a little disgust. '^Li plain words, Mr. 
Radcliffe," he said acidly, ** certain United States 
officials propose to betray their own government 
by selling munitions of war to its enemies under 
cover of permits procured by subterfuge and 
perjury!" 

Radcliife grinned. ** I guess you're right, 
colonel," he agreed, unabashed. *^I guess you're 
right. Beats all what men will do for a little filthy 
lucre, don't it? I reckon," impudently, "I reckon 
you high-minded Confederates wouldn't care to 
help us low-down Yankees cheat the United States 
Grovemment, now, would you?" 

Colonel Page flushed redly. He leaped to his 
feet and strode up and down the tent two or three 
times before he ventured to speak. Then he turned 
on Radcliife, who sat watching him with evident 
amusement. 
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^You take advantage of your position, suh," 
he thundered. ^^ Scoundrels and traitors are 
always prone to think that others are as evil and 
as sordid as themselves. By dealing with you and 
your kind, suh, we do in a way put ourselves on your 
level and lay ourselves open to just such innuendoes 
as those you have just uttered. If I had my way, 
suh, I would send you back to the Yankee lines 
with a rope about your neck and your d d per- 
mit in your pocket. But my orders compel me to 
help you reach Richmond. I have no doubt — '* 
the colonel sneered with the contempt of the soldier 
for the bureaucrat — ** I have no doubt you will find 
people there who will discuss matters with you on 
your own basis. By what route do you wish to go 
to Richmond? " 

RadclifFe laughed. He seemed to regard the 
colonel's contempt as a joke. "I didn't mean to 
offend you, colonel," he began, " I only " 

"You could not possibly offend me, suh." 

" Oh, well ! All right. Just as you say. I just 
want to remark that the trouble with you Johnnies 
is that you ain't practical. You think war is all 
* Hooray boys ! Charge ! Down with the dam- 
yankees!' Well! It isn't. War's a heap more. 
War's taking advantage of the other fellow. You 
people don't understand that, and that's why you're 
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going to get licked out of your boots; and when 
you are licked good and plenty, you'll all be dead 
broke to boot while I and my friends'll be rich. 
You can fight, but you're not practical ! I am ! " 

The colonel waited patiently till Radcliffe had 
finished. Then, as if he had not heard a word of his 
discourse, he repeated his question. "By what 
route do you want to go to Richmond? " 

'' The quickest, of course. I want to get through 
down here just as quick as the Lord'll let me and 
get home." 

**You can go by train, of course, either by 
Petersburg or by Charlottesville. But there is no 
telling how long you will be on the way nor whether 
you will ever get through. Both lines are menaced 
by the enemy. Traffic is already interrupted and 
may be altogether broken at any time. Perhaps 
you would prefer to go by horseback. I understand 
that you have an excellent horse, and there seems 
to be no reason why you should not reach Rich- 
mond within forty-eight hours at the farthest. I 
doubt very much whether the railway would get jou 
there In a week." 

** Horseback suits me ! " 

** Very good. I will give you a pass from here 
to Richmond by the most direct route. That will 
be satisfactory, I suppose." 
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"Oh, yes! That'U be aU right!" 
" I suggest that you do not go far north of the 
James River! You do not desire to do so, I 
presume? " 

"Me? Well! I guess not. I don't want to 
get mixed with Grant's army. Those army fellows 
are too darned summary to suit me. They might 
shoot first and investigate afterwards. They're 
like you; they object to peaceable civilians turning 
an honest penny in cotton. No! South of the 
James will suit me ! " 

" I thought so. When do you wish to start? " 
Radcliffe laughed hoarsely. "I want to start 
right away," he declared. " But, colonel, honest 
to God, I'm crazy for lack of sleep ! I've been rid- 
ing for thirty-six hours straight, and I've just 
got to snooze a few before I go on anywhere. After 
that I'll be ready to pike. Is there any house near 
here where they'll give me a bed and won't take all 
I've got to pay for it?" 

Colonel Page stared at Radcliffe for a moment. 
** You forget that you are in the South now and not 
in Yankeedom ! " he remarked icily. " As for 
lodgings, you will find a house in the village on the 
other side of the railway track where you will not 
be overcharged. I will send my orderly to show 
you the way." 
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" Thank you, colonel.'* 

'^ If you want to sleep it is not necessary for me 
to write your pass now. I expect to leave here 
about three o'clock this afternoon. Just before 
I go I will send the pass and your horse to you 
through the provost, Captain Kent." 

" Thank you.'* 

,The colonel ignored the thanks. " Orderly !•* 
he called, rising. 

The flap of the tent was pushed aside and an 
orderly entered, and to him Colonel Page addressed 
himself. 

" Take this gentleman to Mrs. Frances' house," 
he ordered. ** Present my compliments to Mrs. 
Frances and say that she will confer a favor on me 
and do a service to the Confederacy if she will 
afford him the hospitality of her roof for a few 
hours' sleep." He turned to Radcliffe. "Good 
morning, sir." 

Radcliffe held out his hand. " Good morning, 
colonel," he said. "You've treated me white and 
I thank you." 

Colonel Page did not take the proffered hand. 
"Good morning, sir," he repeated. 

Radcliffe drew back, flushing. " Oh ! all right. 
Just as you like, colonel," he muttered, as he fol- 
lowed the orderly past the tent flap, feeling rea- 
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sonably well assured that he had won Colonel Page's 
contempt and had thereby made his position 
measurably safer. 

Left alone. Colonel Page sat down and wrote 
hastily for a few minutes. From without, through 
the thin canvas walls came the tramp of marching 
men, the neighing of horses, the jingle of accoutre- 
ments, the hoarse orders of officers. From far away 
a locomotive whistle sounded. 

At last the colonel rose to his feet and strode 
to the back of the tent. He raised a flap that hung 
there, disclosing the interior of another and much 
smaller tent, scarcely more than a lean-to. 

** Please come in, Mr. Byrd," he said. 

Philip Byrd rose from a cot and hobbled 
through the opening Into the larger tent, bowing 
his head to avoid the slanting roof. His presence 
needed no explanation. Placed In the inner tent by 
Colonel Page he had had abundant opportunity to 
hear all that had passed and to scrutinize Had* 
cliffe's face through the numerous worn places and 
slits in the canvas. 

The young officer was still pale, but, on the 
whole, seemed In good shape — In better shape, prob- 
ably, than he would have been had It not been for his 
enforced rest in the stove. Uncomfortable as that 
had been both mentally and bodily. It had given his 
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wounded leg a chance to heal that it would never 
have had if he had been free to travel. His later 
trip in the wagon in search of the Southern lines 
had done him no harm. Another day would prob- 
ably see him almost wholly restored to a normal 
condition. 

Colonel Page waved the young officer to the 
place on the cracker box so lately vacated by Rad- 
cliffe, and sat down in his own seat. 

** Well ! ** he exclaimed, impatiently. " He's the 
man, isn't he? '^ 

Philip hesitated. " I think so, sir," he answered 
slowly. " I'm mighty near sure, but I can't swear 
to him. I didn't see him at Castleton, you know. 
I only heard his voice, and his voice sounds different 
somehow. Of course, I know he's playing a part 
and trying to talk different, but even allowing for 
that I can't be sure. Most of the time I thought 
it was he and then again Fd be sure it wasn't." 

As Philip went on. Colonel Page's face grew 
redder and redder. " Not sure ! '* he thundered. 
" Not sure ! Why ! the fellow turns up in the right 
place and gives the right name ! Not sure ! Damn 
it, sir! Why aren't you sure?" 

**0h! I'm sure enough. Of course I'm sure! 
I only meant I couldn't identify him. I didn't see 
him. Miss Castleton did and she ^" 
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"Why didn't you say so? Orderly!" 

** Sir ! '' The orderly raised the flap of the tent 

and entered. 

" Gro to Miss Frances' and see if Miss Castieton 

is up. Say to her that Colonel Page would like to 

see her on a matter of greatest importance at her 

earliest possible convenience." 



CHAPTER TEN 



SaiiI^t and 'Gknie Castleton slept as soundly as 
two girls could who had been hurried unexpectedly 
through experiences as exciting as those of the past 
twenty-four hours and had been landed in a strange 
boarding house. It was nearly noon when the 
elder sister opened her sleepy eyes and looked 
wonderingly around the unfamiliar room. 

The breeze was sifting, cool and fresh, through 
the slats of the closed shutters. With it came an 
indescribable murmur, a hum low but insistent, 
broken now and again by little staccato sounds that 
rang unfamiliar on Sally's ears. She glanced 
at 'Grenie, but the latter was still sleeping soundly, 
and after a moment's hesitation, she slipped cau- 
tiously from the bed and went to the window. Soon 
she sank down upon her dimpled knees and stayed 
there, staring through the slats. 

The whole country seemed alive with men in 
gray. A gray column was swinging endlessly be- 
neath her window, choking the road. Farther off 
guns were passing, thudding and clanking. Still 
farther beyond she saw the heads of cavalry pro- 
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truding from a sunken road. The air was full of 
sounds, growing louder and more ominous. 

Although the war had raged for four years, its 
course had somehow gone wide of the cove in the 
Blue Ridge where the Castleton farm had its place. 
Not until the day before had either Sally or 'Gtenie 
come into actual contact with it, and not until then 
had either of them seen any large body of troops. 
Even then they had seen only Northern soldiers — 
the enemy's troops — over whom they could not 
possibly grow enthusiastic. 

But the men on whom Sally now looked were 
not enemies, but friends. They were the battle- 
scarred legions who were fighting for her land, her 
State, her country. The girPs heart swelled as she 
watched them. 

They were very different from the Northern 
troops she had seen the day before — taller, slimmer, 
raggeder, muddier. Some of them looked very 
young and some looked very old. Their arms were 
nondescript — apparently gathered from anywhere 
and everywhere. Sally did not entirely understand 
why this should be so, though she guessed that the 
men might be largely reserves just mustered in 
and despatched with little preparation to aid Gen- 
eral Early in the rescue of Lynchburg. 

For a long time she stayed on her knees, watch- 
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ing from dark-fringed eyes shadowed beneatli heavy 
hair. At last she rose, glanced at 'Genie, who was 
still sleeping like a tired child, and then slipped to 
the bureau and began to dress. No fresh clothing 
was at hand — none of the fragile underwear in 
which her woman's soul delighted. What garments 
she had were dusty and travel-stained. But the 
bowl on the washstand was big and brimming with 
cool water and she laved her slim limbs and 
delicate body, drawing refreshment with every 
touch. Later, the rub of the coarse towel against 
her creamy skin brought the blood tingling to the 
surface and completed her invigoration. 

When she and 'Grenie had retired the night be- 
fore they had been too tired to do more than take 
off their clothes and slip into bed. Consequently 
neither had very greatly missed the toilet articles 
to which they were accustomed. 

Rising, however, was another matter. Despair- 
ingly Sally looked around her. Her eyes lighted 
on 'Grenie's satchel and a pleased expression dawned 
on her face. 

** Oh ! '' she murmured. " I forgot ! 'Grenie was 
more thoughtful than I." Quietly she crossed the 
floor to the satchel and opened it. 

The smile left her lips and an expression of 
wonder took its place. Gingerly she thrust her 
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hand into the satchel and ran it through the con- 
tents. Her eyes grew tender as she gazed. 

"Philip's letters," she murmured. "Philip's 
letters. She brought them and nothing else. Oh! 
little sister! Little sister! You are very young 
and yet — and yet " 

She broke off, sighing. Then as speedily as she 
might she finished her toilet, smoothing her rebel- 
lious bronzy hair and patting it into place with 
pretty, delicate fingers. Then she started down the 
stairs. 

At the foot Mrs. Frances met her with warm 
Southern welcomings and hesitating proffers of 
breakfast. "There isn't much," she explained 
ruefully. ^^ Only some spoonbread and some sassa- 
fras tea. We had a little more yesterday, but to- 
day we have nothing. We had to feed our boys, 
you know. We couldn't let them go to battle 
hungry. We women can starve for a day or two," 

Sally nodded. " Of course," she agreed. As a 
matter of fact, she was not hungry, or, rather, she 
did not know that she was hungry. Hunger would 
come later, when the reaction had passed away. 
Delicately she passed a few mouthfuls of spoon- 
bread between her scarlet lips. and took a pensive 
sip of the bitter sassafras tea. Then she wandered 
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out upon the porch and sat down to watch the 
marching men* 

Then, quite abruptly she looked up and saw 
Radcliffe. 

He had parted from the orderly at the gate and 
was coming up the walk to the house, with the same 
deyil-may-care bearing with which he had ridden up 
to her own home the afternoon before. (Heavens! 
was it only the afternoon before?) So far as she 
could see he was free, inside the Confederate lines, 
going about his errand quite calmly — ^he, for whom 
a hundred outposts were watching. Scarcely could 
she believe the eyes that rested on his lean attractive 
face. 

Tremblingly she rose in outraged protest to con- 
front him. White as a flower she leaned slightly 
forward, staring with beautiful dilated brown eyes 
into his blue ones, her slender sun-kissed fingers 
tightening on the back of her chair. So direct was 
her level gaze, so compelling her manner, that Rad- 
cliffe stopped and swept off his hat with a smile. 

** Mrs. Frances? " he questioned. There was no 
mistaking the frank admiration in his eyes. 

He did notknow her! For a moment his ignor- 
ance puzzled her. She knew him so well. She had 
only seen him once and then but for a moment ; she 
had heard his voice for only a few minutes longer; 
9 
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but somehow she was quite familiar with his every 
feature. That his knowledge of her should not be 
reciprocal seemed inexplicable till she remembered 
that she had drawn back behind the curtains as he 
had looked up to her window, and that probably he 
had not seen her at all. 

But he was waiting for an answer to his ques- 
tion, and with an effort she gave him one. " No ! " 
she breathed, blanched with consternation, her 
voice sounding to her as if coming from a great 
distance. " No ! I am not Mrs. Frances ! " 

" I beg your pardon. Colonel Page's orderly 
has just brought me here. He pointed the house 
out to me and hurried away.*' 

Colonel Page's orderly! How in heaven's 
name did Colonel Page's orderly come to be show- 
ing this man — this spy — to a resting place? The 
colonel could not have known — ^and yet how could 
he not know? Was not Philip Byrd with him? 

Suddenly the explanation came to the girl. She 
remembered that Philip had not seen the man — ^had 
only heard him and knew what he looked like only 
from her description. Clearly that description had 
been imperfect. And this was the result. Unim- 
peded and undetected this spy had walked delib- 
erately into the Confederate lines. 

Nobody there knew him except herself. On Her 
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and her alone rested the responsibility of his detec- 
tion. As she realized the fact the sudden thumping 
of her heart shook her and the clamor of her pulses 
deafened her. Her delicate fingers tightened, crush- 
ing the nails deep into her soft pink palms. Vainly 
she told herself that she ought to welcome this 
chance of serving her country. But in spite of her- 
self a grim picture rose before her eyes — the picture 
of a gallows — a rope — a man — this man 

Desperately she forced the picture away, and 
broke into speech — any speech 

" I am a guest here," she faltered, with hot 
cheeks and feverish eyes. ^^ I am stopping for a 
few hours on my way to Richmond." 

** Oh! You are going to Richmond? " Pleased 
surprise spoke in Radcliffe's tones. ** So am I." 

Deliberately he mounted the three steps of the 
porch. ** I suppose Mrs, Frances will put in an 
appearance soon," he observed. ** If you will per- 
mit, I will sit down and wait for her. I have been 
in the saddle all night." Laughing as if he did not 
have a care in the world he dropped into the seat. 
He did not add that a moment before he had been 
dropping with fatigue and desperately anxious for 
rest. 

Amazedly Sally stared at him from beneath 
puckered eyebrows. What manner of man was 
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this, she wondered, who could laugh under circum- 
stances such as those in which he found himself. 

A blush reddened the pallor of her face. ^^ You 
laugh, sir?" she questioned, resentfully. 

"Yes." Radcliffe was a little surprised him- 
self. "I was thinking how curiously things turn 
out in life. I had no idea at all that I would meet 
y — that I should meet another traveller bound for 
Richmond when I came to this house. May I ask 
how you go and when you start? " 

" I don't know." Sally was feeling bewildered. 
Not thus had she expected the conversation to trend. 
^^ My father is in Richmond, convalescing from a 
wound, and wants me to join him. I drove in from 
my home only this morning. As soon as I can I will 
see Colonel Page and ask his advice.*' 

" Colonel Page? Yes ! I have just been talking 
to him. He tells me that the railroad is very un- 
certain and advises me to ride across country. He 
seems rather insistent, and I suppose I really might 
be a nuisance if I insisted on going by train. Any- 
way, I agreed. You know " — ^laughing — ^^ it's ill 
arguing with a commanding officer in the field. 
He is going to give me a pass and I start this after- 
noon. Perhaps I may be able to be of some assist- 
ance to you. If so, pray command me." 

Radcliffe spoke composedly and with calm 
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assurance, and the girl wondered. He was a spy. 
She knew it. She had seen hun with the Yankees 
at her own home only the afternoon before. And 
Philip Byrd had heard him plotting to reach Rich- 
mond to communicate with another spy there. 
There was not and could not be the least doubt 
about him or his mission. And yet he was chatting 
as light-heartedly as if he were with his own friends 
instead of being within the lines of his enemies, in 
disguise, his life forfeit if he were detected. In 
dismay she realized that a word from her would 
send him to his death and that it was her duty to 
say that word. 

Her brown eyes widened with sudden tragedy 
as full realization came to her. She would do her 
duty. She could not fail to do it. Her Virginia 
ancestors had been soldiers for nearly three hun- 
dred years; she had been bred in their ideals, 
taught from infancy to put duty before everything. 
She would do it now. She knew it. But oh ! it was 
hard. Her heart echoed the protest, beating with 
unsteady hammerings that shook her. Her emotion 
must have showed in her face, for a shade, perhaps 
of suspicion, clouded Radcliffe's eyes. ** You're not 
well ! *' he exclaimed. " Can I do anything for 
you?" 
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" Oh, no ! Nothing ! Nothing ! I am only 
tired. Very tired ! *' 

Radcliffe jumped up. " And I'm keeping you 
from your rest," he exclaimed remorsefully. 
"Please forgive me. Fll hunt for Mrs. Frances 
at once." He turned toward the door. 

" Wait ! " Sally was on her feet. The necessity 
of reporting his presence was no longer a matter 
of the future. It was instant, immediate. The 
moment he left her free to move, she must seek 
Colonel Page and tell him. And then 

The horror of the thought shook her. She 
could not act now — not now! In a few moments 
perhaps, but not now. She must detain him. 

** Wait ! " Her white lips shaped themselves 
into a tortured smile. " Wait ! I am not so very 
tired. Tell me ! Isn't it dangerous for you to go to 
Richmond? " She broke off. What was she saying? 
Had she betrayed her knowledge of who he was? 

Radcliffe did not seem to be worried. " Oh, 
yes," he answered, nonchalantly, " I suppose it 
is, in a way. There's always more or less risk, in 
war or in peace, and I'm not very popular, on either 
side of the line. But the only way to avoid danger 
is to Ignore it. A man might as well be killed as 
scared to (death all the time. But I really am keep- 
ing you; I can see it. Besides, I've got to get a 
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little rest myself." He paused; it was harder to 
play the boorish trader before this girl than it had 
been before Colonel Page and the others. He 
smiled, but a yawn caught him in the midst of it. 
" There ! " he exclaimed, when he could once more 
command his facial muscles. ^^ You see ! Please 
forgive me. I'm nearly dead for lack of sleep." 
Once more he turned away, and a moment later he 
had vanished through the open door. 

Sally sat still and let him go. His last words 
rang dizzily in her brain. " Dead for want of 
sleep ! " Dead ! Dead ! Dead ! And she must 
bring him to his death. 

She tried to rise, but her muscles would not 
lift her nor her trembling limbs bear her weight. 
Lawn, trees, dusty road, marching men, snapping 
guidons, the broad yard, the strip of brick walk — 
all the symbols of war spun round her in red 
phantasmagoria. 

How long the obsession lasted she did not know. 
She came out of it at last to find some one speak- 
ing to her from the foot of the steps — a soldier in 
a muddy gray uniform with the yellow stripes of 
a cavalryman down his trousers legs. 

** Colonel Page's compliments, ma'am," he was 
saying. ** He would be glad to see you at once on 
a matter of great importance." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



Colonel Fagb was waiting impatiently in his 
tent when Sally Castleton arrived. Anxious as he 
was, however, to get the girPs testimony and to 
despatch the business in hand, he delayed to greet 
her cordially and to inquire as to her rest, 

"I took the liberty of sending foh you, Miss 
Castleton," he went on, " because I hoped you might 
help us. Mr. Byrd says you can identify the spy 
Radclifife." 

The blood, which had fled from Sally's cheeks, 
flooded redly back. All the way to Colonel Page's 
tent she had been trying to frame the words in 
which she might denounce Radcliffe. If she had 
been going to her own death instead of to his she 
could scarcely have suffered more. The colonel's 
question cleared the way of preliminaries, and left 
her face to face with the main issue; and Sally 
Castleton was not one to shirk a straightforward 
issue. 

Slowly she nodded. ** Yes," she said. " I can 
identify him." Her voice was very tired. Almost 
136 
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she seemed unable to speak. Both men looked at 
her in surprise. 

** Yes," she went on painfully. " I can iden- 
tify him. I saw him yesterday from the window as 
he rode up to the door of my home. A moment 
later I heard him force his way past the orderly. 
Moreover— r,** Sally's voice grew harsh with pain — • 
"moreover, he is here — ^in this camp — at Mrs. 
Frances's. I saw him there only a few moments 
ago.*' 

" Good ! '* An expression of relief spread over 
the colonel's face and he drew a long breath. 
^^ Good ! He had me going for a while. He played 
the scoundrel so well that I almost thought he really 
was an infernal thief instead of an honest spy. The 
Confederate Government is under deep obligations 
to you, Mr. Byrd^ and to you. Miss Castleton. If 
it hadn't been for the information you brought, the 
man would unquestionably have gotten to Rich- 
mond successfully and Grod knows what damage he 
might have done to the South.'' 

Sally's face showed her bewilderment. **You 
knew he was here? " she gasped. 

** Certainly. That is, I was practically certain 
that it was he. But Mr. Byrd was weak in his 
identification, and so I sent for you. Now we've 
got him." 
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" But " Sally's puzzlement grew, but with 

it was blended a dawning hope. ^^ But I don't un- 
derstand. Are you going to send him back to the 
Yankee lines? " 

"Send him back? Not a bit of it! We're 
going to hang him higher than Haman." 

Hope died in Sally's heart. " But you have 
let him go," she whispered. " He is free ! " 

The colonel laughed. " Only for a moment," he 
answered grimly. " Did you ever see a cat plaj 
with a mouse, Miss Castleton? She lets it go again 
and again. But the mouse never gets quite away. • 
I have let Captain Radcliffe go in the same manner.'* 

" Then you are not going to give him a pass? •• 

"A pass?" Colonel Page stared. "Oh! Of 
course! You were at Mrs. Frances's too. You've. 
seen him and talked with him, I suppose? " 

" I was on the porch when he came up. I rec- 
ognized him at once. He must have noticed my 
amazement, for he spoke to me. He said that you 
had sent him to Mrs. Frances's to rest; that yon 
had promised him a pass to Richmond and that lie ' 
meant to leave this afternoon." 

" Good ! " The colonel's fist came down on tbe 
table with a thump. ** I'm glad you met huiu 
Yes! I'll give him a pass mighty gladly and help 
him on his way — if I can make the necessary ar- 
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rangements — and I think I can. I think so now 
more than ever. He is very welcome to go to Rich- 
mond; coming away is another matter. The mouse 
can always walk into the trap, but getting out is 
different." 

"But — ^bui< — ^I don't mean to cross-question 
you, colonel, unless you are willing — ^but I can't un- 
derstand. You've got him now. Why do you let 
him go on the chance of catching him again? " 

" Because I want to catch the man he is going 
to meet. Now do you see? '* 

Philip Byrd had been listening to the talk with 
even more bewilderment than had the girl. But 
at the colonel's last words his mouth dropped open 
in a comical expression of chagrin. " Oh ! " he ex- 
claimed. " Of course ! Of course ! I see now.'* 

** It's about time you did, both of you ! " Colonel 
Page chuckled. " This man is a mighty dangerous 
dog and ought to be hanged out of hand. But he 
isn't half so dangerous as the man in Richmond 
whom he is going to meet. If we throttle this fel- 
low there'll be another to take his place and another 
and another. Perhaps there are half a dozen 
others on the way now. Sooner or later some of 
them will get through. It's only a question of time. 
We can't hope to catch them all. But if we can get 
the spy in Richmond we can blot out half the ob- 
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ject of their coming. yVe have known that there 
was a spy somewhere — a devilish dangerous spy. 
[We've suspected — ^well, I'd hate to say how high 
our suspicions have gone. The fellow must be a 
high official, you know, or he couldn't get the in- 
formation we know he has gotten. The service is 
getting demoralized by his work and we've simply 
got to catch him. Therefore I pretended to take 
this fellow at his face value. Therefore I'll help 
him to get to Richmond. And when he has led us 
to his friend we'll catch them both.'* 

Sally, however, did not seem entirely satisfied. 
**But will he go to Richmond?" she questioned. 
** What's to prevent his running for Yankee land 
once he gets his horse and your pass? " 

" Run? Why should he run? He's a daredevil 
fellow. He must be or he would never have come on 
such a service as this. He must have expected to be 
stopped and questioned. He had his story too pat 
for anything else to be possible. He expected it 
and I reckon he's, congratulating himself this very 
minute on the way he fooled me. Run? Not he! 
Not till he's seen the man he came to see. He 
doesn't know he's known. He thinks everything is 
going perfectly. And he'll continue to think so 
till the jaws of the trap snap. No! His running 
away isn't the trouble." 
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;The colonel's tone seemed to invite a question^ 
and Miss Castleton put it. ^^ Then what is the 
trouble, colonel?" she asked. 

** Well, Miss Castleton, it's just this : we're not 
sure where he's going to meet his man. Of course, 
Mr. Byrd heard him 3ay it was in Richmond. Well, 
maybe it is actually in Richmond and maybe it is 
merely near it. Maybe he told Greneral Haverhill 
everything and maybe he didn't. Maybe his man 
will meet him outside the city somewhere, and if he 
does, this RadclifTe might possibly get away with the 
information. We can't take any chances on that. 
We've got to keep the fellow under constant surveil- 
lance. You see that, don't you. Miss Castleton? 

Sally nodded. ^* Oh, yes, I see that, of course. 

" The trouble is how to do it," went on the 
colonel meditatively, watching Sally from beneath 
his bushy brows. To the girl his words seemed 
merely courteous or garrulous, but to Philip it was 
dimly apparent that they had some definite purpose. 

"If he could go by train it would be easier. 
But the Lord knows where or when anybody will 
get anywhere by train nowadays. He'd have a hun- 
dred chances to give us the slip and see his man. 
I've got to let him go on horseback. But I can't 
send an orderly with him, and I can't ring him 
around with cavalry. And I can't send anyone to 
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trail him. He's too clever by half for any sudi 
crude plan as that. No, I've got to find some bet- 
ter means. If I don't find it, I'll call a drumhead 
court martial and have him hanged before we leave 
this spot. Mr. Byrd's testimony supplemented by 
yours. Miss Castleton, will be ample." 

Somehow Sally Castleton found herself on her 
feet, with her hand clutching at her breast. ** My 
testimony?" she gasped, tragic eyes distended. 
** You would hang him on my testimony? " 

** Certainly ! His life is forfeit, you know. 
We're only giving him rope for our own ends. He's 
too dangerous to be allowed to get away altogether. 
If I think there is any chance of that I'll hang him 
out of hand, and be done with it. We'll hang him 
anyway sooner or later. But, as I said before, we 
want him to show us his partner first. We have to 
watch him without showing our suspicions, and I 
can't think how to do it. I wonder whether your 
woman's wit can't suggest a way. Miss Castleton." 

Sally sat down slowly. Outwardly she was 
calm, but her every nerve was tingling. ** I'm afraid 
I can't, colonel," she faltered. A disturbing per- 
plexity widened her eyes. 

' "I can't send a man with him," resumed the 
colonel meditatively. "I have thought of send- 
ing a woman. I could ask him to see her there 
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safely. He's evidently a gentleman, though he 
tried very hard to make me think otherwise, and 
she would be perfectly safe with him. What do 
you think of the idea, Miss Castleton? " 

Sally hesitated. Philip Byrd had seen at last 
whither Colonel Page was tending, but on the girl 
no faintest suspicion had as yet dawned. ^^ I sup- 
pose it would do,'' she answered slowly. ** If you 
had the right sort of a woman and if he didn't 
suspect." 

" Oh, he'd suspect, of course. But he wouldn't 
be sure and I don't think he would be much alarmed 
— certainly not enough to make him abandon his 
plan and try to escape North. He's evidently a 
headlong sort of a fellow — ^witness the way he burst 
his way into General Haverhill's presence. If the 
woman is clever I reckon she'll be able to turn him 
inside out before they get to Richmond." 

** But have you such a woman at hand? " TE§ 
cadence in Sally's voice sagged. 

**I have one in mind." Colonel Page looked 
the girl squarely in the face. "Will you under- 
take the task. Miss Castleton?" he asked bluntly. 

** I ! " Sally was on her feet, scarlet from chin 
to forehead. 

** Yes, you ! Not alone, of course. Your sister 
would go with you. You have already met the 
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man; he would not be quite so suspicious of you 
as of another, perhaps. Mr, Byrd would follow — 
at a distance. I repeat that the man is a gentle- 
man, though he is pretending to be otherwise. You 
would be quite safe with him.'' 

Sally did not seem to hear him. "You want 
me to do this thing? " she flashed. " You want me 
to worm my way into this man's confidence; to — 
to ask his protection, to travel with him ; and then 
to betray him to his death ! You want me to do this ? 
Me? Oh, it's unspeakable!" The color burned 
superbly in the marble pallor of her face. 

Steadily Colonel Page regarded her. **Yes, I 
want you to do it," he asseverated. " Why should 
you not?" 

"Why not? Why not? Because it's mon« 
strous! It's vile! It's degrading! " 

** No duty for one's country can be vile or de- 
grading, Miss Castleton. And even if it were all 
you say, why should you not do it — when the South 
asks you? " 

"The South! The South! The South may 
have my life and welcome. I said I would die for 
it, and I will. But even the South has no right to 
ask me to lie and cheat and dishonor myself. It is 
too much." 

"Is it?" 
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Yes, yes, a thousand times yes. Ask me any- 
thing else — anything," 

^^ The South has nothing else to ask you. The 
South asks this one thing and no other. From all 
her children she asks something — from each accord- 
ing to his strength — from one his property, from 
another his children, from a third his life. From 
you she asks this, this, nothing else. No man can 
render this service. No woman within reach but 
jou is capable of rendering it. The South calls 
you. Will you fail her? '* 

The last vestige of color faded from Sally's 
cheeks, leaving her white as a flower. 

** I can't do it," she wailed. " I can't do it ! 
It's too shameful." 

Colonel Page shook his head. ** No," he said, 
slowly. " It's not shameful. It's war ! " 

" Then war is hell ! " Sally's voice was steady, 
but the effort to keep it so took all the strength of 
her body and her mind. Her face was colorless be- 
neath the shadow of her dark hair. 

Colonel Page looked at her pityingly. " Per- 
haps," he said. ** Perhaps. It is not ours to ques- 
tion. It is ours to do our duty — ^not to choose it. 
Miss Castleton, I have known your father all my 
life. I have respected and honored him for years. 
Believe me, when I tell you that I would not ask 
10 
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his daughter to render a service that was unworthy 
of her, I know it will be hard for you. I know 
that you would rather risk life and limb. But 
hard or easy you must do it. Some woman must 
do it. Why not you? And you better than any 
other daughter of the South. Is it less hard for 
another than for you? What right have you to 
shirk service and ask that another imdertake it? " 
He smiled faintly. " I might command you,'* he 
added. *^ But I know that there will be no need. 
In the name of the South I ask you." 

Sally was white as death. " In the name of the 
South ! " she murmured, tragic eyes distended. " In 
the name of the dear old South ! How many times 
I have said that I would do anything for the South 
— make any sacrifice. How many times I have 
prayed for a chance to render it some great — Bome 
glorious service. And now the chance has come. 
And it is this! this! 

" I see — some things differently now. Last 
night I passed over a battlefield. I saw blood and 
wounds and death. They told me the affair had 
been only a skirmish, but to me it was a battle. 
To-day I am asked to cheat and lie. War justifies 
these things, you say? Then war is hell! I never 
knew it before. 

** No, I never knew it before ! I suppose I was 
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foolish. I must have been foolish, of course. But 
war to me was romance. Oh, I knew it had its dark 
side, but that side I had never seen. I had only 
heard about it, and that is very different. I 
thought — Oh! I was foolish; but I was only a 
girl — I thought of a service very different from 
this — a service amid the battle thunder and the 
horses and the flash of the guns — ^not a service 
where the weapons were lies and cajolery and deceit. 

** But you are right. It is not for me to choose 
my service, or to hold back because it is distasteful 
— dishonorable. 

^^Dishonorable? So be it! Someone, it seems, 
must do the dishonorable work. Someone must lie 
and cheat and scheme. I did not object when I 
thought some other woman was to do it. What right 
have I to shirk the task now? To ask that it be 
laid on some other shoulders? To ask that some 
other undertake the thing I scorned to do myself? 

" You are quite right. Colonel Page, I am no 
better than any other daughter of the South. I as 
well as another, must give* all — all. There is no 
need of commands. Colonel Page! I accept the 
assignment." 



CHAPTER TWELVE 



'6£Ni£ Castuston slept much later than her 
sister had done. |When she finally opened her eyes, 
dewy with slumber, the marching troops had nearly 
all passed and the countryside had returned to its 
customary quiet. Indeed, it was probably the hush 
that roused her. 

Once awake the strangeness of her surroundings 
and the absence of her sister brought her speedily 
out of the bed, and took her first to the window, 
and next to the bureau, where she made a hasty 
toilet, twisting up her bright hair and fastening it 
in place as well as she could with her depleted store 
of hairpegs. Then she ran down the stairs with a 
quick, vigorous little stride to seek information. 
She did not find Sally, who was still with Colonel 
Page, but she did find Mrs. Frances, who supplied 
her with a mouthful of mid-day dinner and assured 
her that her sister would soon return. 

Later she went out on the broad, shady porch, 

reaching it just in time to see Sally and Philip 

Byrd coming across the lawn. Sally's eyes were 

hot, and two spots of red burned in her cheek in 
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vivid contrast to the general pallor of her coun- 
tenance. Seldom had 'Genie seen her self-contained 
elder sister in the stress of strong emotion, but she 
knew the signs and started up in dismay. 

Sally, however, did not heed her. Leaving 
Philip Byrd at the foot of the steps, she hurried 
across the porch and vanished into the house. 'Grenie 
turned to follow, but Philip called her back. 

** Let her go, 'Grenie," he advised. " Let her go. 
She's had something of a shock and she'll get over 
it better alone." 

"What sort of a shock?" The yoimg girl's 
anxious eyes questioned him. 

Philip mounted the porch slowly. His leg gave 
him little pain, though the loss of blood had weak- 
ened him. "I can't tell you," he said, sinking 
into a chair. "It's nothing either you or I can 
help. She's got to fight it through by herself. If 
you want to help her you won't ask her any ques- 
tions, and will let her take her own time to speak." 

'Grenie nodded doubtfully. "I don't under- 
stand!" she murmured. "Can't you tell me?" 

" No, I can't. It's an army matter, you know. 
I — er — ^I hope you slept well after your all-night 
ride." 

" Sleep ! I was dead to the world. But, gra- 
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ciousy I wish we had waited long enough to get some 
clothes. I haven't even a hairpin." 

Philip looked perplexed. "I thought you 
brought a satchel," he remarked. 

"I did." .The warm color flooded 'Grenie's 
cheeks. ** I did, but — er — ^there wasn't much in it. 
Er — have you heard anything of that spy? " 

Now it was PhiUp's turn to be confused. He 
spoke quickly to hide his embarrassment. ^^ Oh ! 
Yes ! " he exclaimed. " When we got here this 
morning — I guess you were too sleepy to remem- 
ber '' 

"I was!" 

** Well ! I reported the matter to Colonel Page — 
the commanding officer, you know — and he sent out 
warnings broadcast. An hour or two ago he got 
word that the fellow had been caught.*' 

"Where?" 

** At Rockfish ! He tried to cross the railroad 
there and Lieutenant Nelson arrested him. He is 
bringing him here, and I've got to stay here in con- 
sequence instead of going on to Richmond with you 
and Sally this afternoon." 

'Genie stared at him. " Are we going, really? " 
she demanded, eagerly. 

" Yes ! " Philip nodded. " Unless present 
plans fail, you and she leave for Richmond on horse- 
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back in an hour or two in charge of Mr. Radcliffe, 
who is now stopping in this house and who has 
kindly offered to see you there." 

"Mr. Radcliffe! Who is he?'' 

Philip drew a long breath. He was uncertain 
whether 'Genie would remember that the spy's name 
was Radcliffe. Now that she had failed to do so, 
he felt easier. " He's a traveller going to Rich- 
mond on official business,'* he said. " A very pleas- 
ant-spoken fellow, I believe. He is in a hurry and 
you are, too, so the sooner you get off the better. 
Probably you will reach Richmond by to-morrow 
night." 

Philip spoke hastily, being anxious to guide 
the conversation away from the personality of Rad- 
cliffe. Both he and Colonel Page had thought it 
better to explain nothing of Sally's i^eal mission to 
the younger girl, fearing that she might not be 
able to conceal her knowledge and might alarm 
Radcliffe by some slip, either of detestation or of 
pity. " It's only about a hundred miles," he went 
on. ** You'll have good horses and you ought to 
make it in a day and a half." 

** Yes, but— but " 

** Now, 'Genie, don't worry your head about it. 
Besides, I want to talk about something else — some- 
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thing very important, something about — about you 
and — and me." 

The boy's tone changed. He was no longer 
speaking as an officer but as an individual. From 
the full round authoritative note of a moment be- 
fore his voice had become hesitant. His attitude, 
too, was in keeping. 

'Genie looked at him, cocking her small head in 
astonishment. " Grood gracious ! " she exclaimed. 
"What is it?" 

** Well, maybe you think it isn't much, but we've 
always been good friends — and all that — and — 
and " His voice trailed limply away. 

Alarm grew on the girl's fresh unlined face. 
"What on earth is the matter?" she demanded. 
" Why don't you speak out? " 

** Well, you know I was in the stove ^'* 

" Yes, of course ! Well? " 

"Well, just before you gave me that — ^that 
chicken — that tasted so nice, that brute of a Yankee 
general broke into your desk and " 

The girl's cheeks flamed like scarlet geraniums. 
She had overheard General Haverhill mumbling over 
her letters as she entered the room and had rushed 
to stop him, more out of fear of what he might say 
than of what he might read. Not for the world 
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would she have had Philip know that it was his 
letters that she cherished so tenderly. 

" It was mean of you to listen," she flamed. " It 
was mean, mean ! " The hot color still burned in 
her cheeks, pulsating with every motion of her 
body. But her knees were trembling. 

" I couldn't help it," pleaded the boy, truth- 
fully. " I couldn't get away. But " — ^miserably — 
" I'll never tell anybody, of course. I — I hope 
you'll be very happy, 'Genie. I — ^I only wanted to 
be sure. It — it doesn't matter what becomes of me 
now." 

'Genie stared at him perplexedly. His words 
were a riddle that she could not solve. " What on 
earth are you talking about, Philip Byrd? " she 
cried, in exasperation. ^^ Stop acting like a ninny, 
and speak out, and say what you mean." 

Her indignation struck an answering spark in 
the boy's bosom. " You know what I mean, 'Genie 
Castleton," he flared, hotly. ** I heard that Yankee 
general say that some blamed idiot had been writing 
you a lot of love letters and — and — and I felt so 
bad I came mighty near coming out of the stove 
and giving myself up." 

As he went on comprehension dawned in 'Grenie's 
eyes, quickly followed by a rush of tenderness. (The 
poor boy ! He didn't know ! He really thought ) 
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Almost she broke ii^ with a disalaimer and an ex- 
planation. Almost — ^not quite; the eternal femi- 
nine curbed her tongue in time. It was dear of 
him to be troubled. It showed that he was fond of 
her and she — ^yes, she loved him for it. She would 
tell him the truth, some day, of course^ but — ^but — 
why shouldn't she have a little amusement out of 
the situation? Quite naturally — as naturally as a 
cat starts to play with an unfortunate mouse — she 
began to torment him. Her eyes flashed with purest 
malice. 

" Well, I reckon I can get letters from friends 
if I want to," she exclaimed. ** I don't need to ask 
your permission, Philip Byrd ! Besides, they weren't 
love letters. They were from — from a dear friend 
of mine." 

Unconsciously the boy ground his white teeth 
and balled his flsts. Then he remembered himself 
and relaxed. "Do — do I know him?" he asked, 
humbly. The insolent sweetness in her starry eyes 
abashed him. 

"Maybe! I shouldn't wonder. I don't know 
who all you do know." 

"What — ^what's his name, 'Genie? I ask be- 
cause — ^because I might meet him and get a chance 
to save his life and send him back to you. t^^I 
want you to be happy, 'Genie." 
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The girPs heart melted* Her eyes moistened. 
Ahnost she opened her pretty claws and let the 
mouse escape. " Oh, Philip ! " she cried. " You're 
so splendid. But you don't need to worry, I — 
Grood gracious ! " 

Absorbed in their conversation the two had not 
heard the clatter of horse's hoofs nor the tramp 
of booted feet on the gravel walk — had heard noth- 
ing till 'Grenie chanced to raise her eyes and saw 
an orderly, hand at yellow-corded hat, standing 
blushingly at attention not three feet away. How 
long he had been there she did not know, but his 
appearance brought her to her feet, with wide eyes 
hardening to sudden wrath. 

Instantly the orderly leaped into the breach. 
*^ Horses for the young ladies and for Mr. Rad- 
cliff e, sir," he reported. 

Philip rose quickly, returning the salute as he 
did so. Once more he was the officer. ** Very good,** 
he answered. "Hitch the young ladies' horses to 
the rock and hold Mr. Radcliffe's till he comes. Ill 
send for him.** 

He turned to 'Grenie. "Will you find Mrs. 
Frances and have her notify Radcliffe?" he re- 
quested ; ** and then will you tell your sister that it; 
will soon be time to start? " 

"Of course. But r" 
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" Good-by.'' He held out his hand. 

"Good-by?" Indignantly the girl echoed the 
words. ** Aren't you going to see me off? I've got 
something to tell you and •" 

^^ Some other time. I must go now. Radcliffe 
mustn't see me and you mustn't speak of me to him. 
Remember this. It is very important. Don't say 
anything of me or of the stove or anything." 

'' I won't. But " 

** I'll see you again as soon as you get to Rich- 
mond. I am starting for there at once with little 
George Crawford as an orderly. We are coming on 
horseback a few miles behind you. But don't speak 
of us; and if you see us don't recognize us or 
mention us to anybody — ^not even to Sally. Do you 
understand? " 

" Ye — e — s ! I suppose so.'* 

" Then, good-by.'» 

" Good-by.'' 

Philip limped down the steps, waved his hand 
and walked slowly away, and 'Genie, after watching 
him out of sight, went slowly into the house. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



Rabcliffe's heart was singing as he left Sally 
Castleton and went to his room. For the moment 
he forgot the perilous plight in which he stood, for- 
got even the mystery of his reprieve. Everything 
was swallowed up in the reflection that at last he 
had found her — ^had found the girl for whom, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he had been searching all 
his life. 

He had always known that she existed. All his 
twenty-four years of life he had been sure that the 
one woman for him lived somewhere and that some 
day he would find her. The certainty had steadied 
him and had carried him past many of the pitfalls 
that lay along his path in life — a path made easy 
from his youth up by wealth and the honey of 
women. Everywhere he had gone people had made 
him welcome, some for his gold and others for his 
heaux yeux. Many and many a man had given him 
friendship and many and many a woman had of- 
fered him love. Many and many a time he had 
nearly reached out his hand to grasp the tempting 
fruit. But somehow always he had stopped. Not 
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yet had he found " her." When he did — ^and now 
he had done so. Not for a moment did he doubt 
it; and not for an instant did he doubt that some 
day she would be his. He was so sure of it that for 
the moment he forgot everything else. 

But when he had gotten to his room and had 
lain down recollection returned and he could medi- 
tate on the amazing fact that he was free! 

The walk from Colonel Page's tent to where he 
had met Miss Castleton had been little more than 
a step and had not allowed any pondering of the 
circumstances in which he found himself. For the 
moment, too, he was content to revel in the relief 
from the pressure that had been crushing him. 

When he entered Colonel Page's tent he had 
thought himself going to his death. Not a chance 
could he see for escape. He had braced himself 
to meet his fate with fortitude. Every nerve had 
been tensed. And then, in an instant, the situation 
had changed and he found himself free — free — with 
a safe conduct to Richmond, the goal of his desires. 
No wonder the whole atmosphere seemed brighter. 
No wonder he had accepted the freedom without 
misgivings. 

Besides, there was much to watch, and with Rad- 
cliffe the habit of watching had become instinctive. 
Troops by the hundreds Were passing, winding 
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endlessly across the meadows, all heading toward 
the south and the west. They were marching at 
ease, carrying their browned rifles in whatever man- 
ner pleased them. They moved steadily, at regu- 
lation pace but with a perceptible eagerness that 
carried them swiftly forward. Ragged, dirty, sun- 
burned, gaimt, unshaven, efficient, they tramped 
along, with nothing about them to suggest that they 
were the veterans whose fame had become world- 
wide. Only the tattered battle flags, shot-torn and 
weather-stained, that here and there snapped above 
them, told their quality to those familiar with the 
red heraldry of war. 

Radcliffe stared at them and shook his head 
doubtfully. They numbered nearly a full army 
corps, he decided, and they were all bound for the 
relief of Ljmchburg. He had not thought that Lee 
could spare so many men. 

While he watched them he had come to Mrs. 
Frances's place and had met Sally Castleton and 
had started on a new and engrossing line of thought, 
not to be broken until he found himself alone. 

But with solitude reflection came, and misgiv- 
ings rose to trouble him. He could not understand 
Colonel Page's conduct. Word for word he recalled 
the telegram that he had overheard in the depot at 
Rockfish. " The spy Radcliffe,'* it had called him. 
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" The spy Radcliffe whose arrest had been ordered. 
The J had his name, his description; thej knew all 
about him. But if they did know all, why in 
heaven's name had they let him go? 

He began pacing back and forth across the 
room, a pipe between his lips, seeking the key to 
the situation. Could his tale about the cotton have 
deceived Colonel Page? He could not believe it. 
Not that the tale was not credible, for it was. It 
had been skilfully blended from fact and fiction, 
and was based on information lately gained by 
Secret Service investigations into what was to be 
later known as the ** cotton scandal." Under or- 
dinary circumstances it was invulnerable. Beyond 
a doubt it would have passed muster if he could 
have gone to the Confederates unsuspected. 

But he had not gone to them unsuspected. The 
more he thought the more sure he was that some 
one had betrayed him and that the Southerners 
knew perfectly well who he was and knew in a gen- 
eral way at least the object for which he had come 
into their lines. 

Then why had they let him go? He was very 
well convinced that they had not done so without 
good reason. What was that reason? Deeply he 
pondered it. He strove to sum the thing up. 
Either Colonel Page had accepted his story at its 
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face value or he had rejected it. If he had re- 
jected it he had deliberately attempted to deceive 
his prisoner into the belief that he had accepted it. 

Why? 

But one answer was possible. The Confed- 
erates were giving him a chance to meet the spy in 
Richmond so that they might capture both at one 
stroke ! 

For an instant Radcliffe felt physically weak 
from the shock of his discovery. A moment later 
he was tramping the floor again, thrashing out a 
second problem no easier than the first. What was 
his duty now, to go on or to try to escape? One 
instant he decided to escape, the next to go on. 

Any attempt to escape would be guarded 
against, of course, but that would not prevent his 
trying it if he should decide that it was the best 
thing to do. If they really did give him his horse 
it would go hard but that he would win through to 
freedom — if he chose to try. 

Should he go on? What would be the use of 
going on if he was to be under constant surveil- 
lance? If any attempt to communicate with his 
friends was to result in their detection and destruc- 
tion? For their sakes if not for his own ought he 
not to try to escape while he could? 

His teeth closed with a snap. No! He would 
11 
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not run away. He would not communicate with 
his fellow workers unless he could make sure that 
he had evaded those who were watching him. He 
would run no risks of betraying others. But he 
would go on, nevertheless. 

He had been ordered to go to Richmond and 
he would go. He had not been sent into Virginia 
to turn and run at the first alarm. Perhaps he 
was all wrong! Perhaps he was not suspected at 
all. Perhaps he had misunderstood that telegraphic 
message that he had overheard at Rockfish. 

He would go on and he would get the informa- 
tion that was waiting for him in Richmond. His 
going on might destroy the others; but, after all, 
he was not subjecting them to a risk greater than 
his own. He would go on, on, to the end, even if 
that end meant the rope. The thought of his own 
danger did not count; that was something he had 
taken for granted from the outset. Finally he 
swung the window open and gazed out into the 
yard. 

** There's a chance that they don't suspect as 
much as that message would indicate," he muttered. 
" It may have been a trick. And there's a chance 
that I may throw them off and get through even 
now. I wasn't sent here to turn and run. Pve 
got to get through — ^that's all ! " 
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Having reached this decision, he dismissed the 
matter from his mind, lay down and went to sleep. 

He was waked by a rapping at his door, and 
an announcement that Colonel Page's orderly was 
waiting for him. He tumbled out of bed and made 
a hasty toilet. 

As he came out on the porch of the house the 
beauty of the day suddenly appealed to him. He 
had never been one to think much of scenery. He 
had accepted it as it came and had let it go as it 
would. But on this particular day the world seemed 
suddenly bright. 

At the Castleton Farm and even at Rockfish the 
roads had been dry, but on this broad valley a 
drizzle had washed clean the grass and the bushes. 
Dust was rapidly again befouling them, but for the 
moment the unsullied green of the spring glim- 
mered softly in the westering sun. Grolden green 
the leaves and branches fluttered against the blue 
sky, casting a shifting tracery of laced shade and 
simlight. Roses bloomed on a trellis that spanned 
the walk. Wisteria, dark with the heavier green 
of summer, rioted through the yard. When a hid- 
den mocking bird set up a melodious trilling, Rad- 
cliffe's heart sang in unison. 

At the foot of the lawn he found the orderly, 
holding Prince by the bridle. 
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I am Mr. Radcliffe," he said, taking posses- 
sion of the steed. ^^ You have also a paper for 
me? '' 

"From Major Kent, the provost, sir!" The 
orderly saluted and handed over a folded paper. 

Radcliffe took it. "Tell Major Kent and 
Colonel Page that I thank them,'' he said. " SaJ 
that I shall leave for Richmond immediately." 

" Very good, sir ! " 

The orderly mounted and trotted away into the 
dust that was still hanging golden above the line 
of the Confederates departure ; and Radcliffe, hitch- 
ing his horse beside two others that were standing 
at a rack just before the door, turned back into 
the house. 

He had not the least intention of departing 
until he had learned something about the girl with 
whom he had been talking a few hours before. He 
had sought for her, he told himself, for twenty 
years ; and in spite of the exigencies of the service, 
he did not mean to lose her. 

He had not long to seek. Sally was standing 
at the doorway, openly waiting for him. Her man- 
ner, however, was cold and formal ; she did not smile 
and she showed none of the curious agitation that 
had attracted his attention at their earlier interview. 

"Mr. Radcliffe?" she questioned. 
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Radcliffe bowed. ** At your service, madam ! " 
I thank you. I am Miss Castleton." 
Miss Castleton ! " Radcliffe was merely ac- 
knowledging the introduction. But before he fin- 
ished the word, recollection rose in his mind and 
for an instant it was on the tip of his tongue to 
speak of the Castleton farm. But he thrust the 
impulse back. This girl might or might not be 
related to the Castletons there — ^Virginia kinships 
were very extensive, he knew — ^but even if she were 
she could not possibly know of the events that had 
happened at Castleton Cove the afternoon before. 
There was no use in referring to the subject. Be- 
sides the girl was speaking. 

**Do you still intend to leave for Richmond 
this afternoon?" she asked. 

Radcliffe nodded. ^^ At the first possible mo- 
ment," he declared. " I am now seeking my hostess 
to take my leave. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? " 

**Yes! Since this morning I have talked with 
Colonel Page. He informed me that all railroad 
travel is interrupted and is likely to be slow and 
perhaps dangerous. He advised me to go to Rich- 
mond on horseback. He also informed me that you 
are going and advised me to put myself and my 
sister under your protection for the trip. If it will 
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not burden you " Sally's voice faltered and a 

flush crept across the pallor of her cheeks. The 
shame of the mission dumbed her. 

" Not the least bit in the world/' Radcliffe's 
pleasure was too marked to be assumed. ^^ I'll be 
delighted. It isn't a very long ride to Richmond, 
but it's dull all by one's self, nevertheless, and 1^11 
be very happy to have company. Besides, as I told 
you some hours ago, I will be particularly delighted 
to serve you in any possible way." 

The young man's warmth roused no correspond- 
ing heat in Sally's countenance. If anything, she 
grew paler; as a matter of fact she was wondering 
how she could ever go through with her work if this 
man should continue as friendly as he was. It was 
bad enough to cheat and delude one who was frankly 
inimical; to send to his death one who was very 
evidently friendly to herself was too much to be 
borne. She grew heartsick as she listened. 

" Thank you," she murmured, primly. ** My 
sister and I will be ready as soon as you are." She 
turned and went hastily into the house. Why? Oh, 
why was this revolting task laid upon her? 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



Eaoee, elate, thrilling with the consciousness 
that for a time at least he was to be in the com- 
pany of her whom he already mentally termed his 
^^ beloved," Radcliffe bounded up the stairs to his 
room to complete his few preparations for depart- 
ure* As he dispatched them his heart kept happy 
time with his movements. 

He was delighted, but he was not surprised. 
Nothing that continued his association with the 
girl could surprise him. From the instant he had 
laid eyes upon her he had felt that their lives and 
their fates were indissolubly linked — ^had been 
linked since the morning of time. He had gone to 
sleep feeling sure that he was not to be parted 
from her ; assured that in some way their acquaint- 
ance was to be continued. He had waked and had 
found that his expectations had come true. That 
was all there was about it. 

The thing had come about so naturally, so 
easily, so in the ordinary course of events that it 
aroused no misgivings in his mind. It occurred 
to him, indeed, that it had come as easily as Colonel 
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Page's favor had come. He noted the parallel in 
his mind and laughed over it happily. Not for one 
instant did he draw the obvious conclusion that both 
favors had come from the same source. His failure 
to do so was not due to his stupidity; if it had 
been any other man's case or if any other girl 
had been involved, his alert mind would have pieced 
the whole thing instantly. But in anything that 
concerned himself and this girl he was blind. 

He was to ride by her side to Richmond, to 
escort her, perhaps to protect her ; and the thought 
filled his mind to the exclusion of all others. 

Soon he hurried down the stairs. As he came 
out upon the porch he noted that a younger girl — 
'Genie — ^was already on her horse ; his own charmer 
was just passing a small black satchel up to her. 
Hastily he started down the walk toward them. 
But before he could reach the foot of the lawn 
Sally had mounted with a quick vigorous leap that 
bespoke both strength and skill. 

RadcliiFe dearly loved a good horse and deeply 
admired a good rider. For the matter of that he 
was prepared to admire anything this girl might do. 

"Bravo!" he called, gayly. "Bravo! Well 
mounted." 

Neither girl looked up and neither answered his 
call. Instead they both shook their bridles and 
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their horses shot away down the road. They did 
not even look back. 

Bridle in hand, Radcliffe stood and watched 
them with amazement. He did not imderstand. By 
all canons of civilized life they should have waited 
for him and Sally should have presented him to 
her sister. Her failure to do so was incomprehen- 
sible. However, . Radcliffe was not in a critical 
mood, and, dismissing the subject from his mind, he 
vaulted lightly to Prince's back and galloped after 
them. 

He did not want to race his horse at the start 
of a long trip such as that before him. But he 
did want to overtake the girls, and so spurred 
Prince harder than he would ordinarily have done. 
Slowly the bay closed in the gap and at last ranged 
alongside his equine companions. 

As he came up Radcliffe swept off his hat. 
" That was a bully good run," he laughed. " But 
I'm afraid it wasn't prudent under the circum- 
stances. We've got a long way to go, you know, 
and must spare the horses." 

No answer. Neither girl took the slightest no- 
tice of his presence. They rode rapidly ahead, 
talking steadily to each other, not seeming, indeed, 
to know that he was there, unless the heightened 
color that burned in the younger sister's dusky 
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cheek and the feverish haste with which she chatted 
showed that she was conscious of the situation. 

Radcliffe did not understand. He rode qn in 
silence, smilingly watching for a chance to interject 
a remark into the flow of talk. But as time went 
on and no chance came a slow color crept into his 
cheeks. What did it all mean, he wondered. 

Before he could come to any conclusion the road, 
which had been winding through low foothills and 
past neglected pastures, came out upon the bank of 
the James, already a broad river, brimming with 
the spring rains; turbid, swift, silent. Close be- 
yond, another stream, smaller and noiser, plashed 
down beneath a covered bridge to join its sister. 
On the larger stream floated a ferryboat, obviously 
ready for passengers. 

Mechanically Radcliffe turned toward it. Miss 
Castleton, however, went straight ahead, and after 
a pause of hesitation, Radcliffe called after her. 

** I beg your pardon? " he said. " But — er — » 
had we not better cross the James here — or have 
you decided to follow some other route?" His 
tones were unexceptionable, though a suspicious lis- 
tener might have detected in them a subnote of 
amusement. 

Miss Castleton broke off her conversation with 
'Gfenie and looked at him in cold and very evident 
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surprise. ^^ No," she answered, in exactly the tone 
she might have used to a presumptuous servant. 
" We will not cross the James. We will foUow the 
north bank." 

Deliberately she turned away, as if the subject 
were ended. 

But Radcliffe stopped her. ** Unfortunately," 
he interposed, hurriedly, " to follow the north bank 
may take us dangerously close to the Northern lines, 
and may cause us to lose time if nothing worse. 
Colonel Page expressly cautioned me to keep on the 
south bank. In fact, my pass does not seem to be 
good north of the vicinity of the James." 

Sally snatched a paper from her jacket. " My 
pass is broader," she declared. *^ It permits me to 
go anywhere in our lines." 

Radcliffe smiled. " Mine doesn't," he said ; 
" and as I can't travel on your pass " 

"Why not? Look at it." She held out the 
paper. "It is for three people." 

"For three?" Radcliffe took the paper and 
studied it. " I see," he said. *^ Yes, this pass will 
certainly permit you to go anywhere you like, even 
through the lines to the north. It would be a god- 
send to a Northern prisoner who was trying to es- 
cape. However, I can not travel on that." 

" Why not? I expected to bring a servant with 
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me, but did not do bo. You can travel in his place." 
The girl's insolence, both of words and tone, 
was unmistakable, and for a moment Radcliffe's 
wrath flashed high. Then he curbed it. After all, 
she was she, and could do no wrong. Something 
must be troubUng her; he did not know what it 
was, but he was perfectly sure that it was some- 
thing. Her manner showed it beyond a doubt. He 
would not add to her troubles. 

So he ignored her last words and calmly re- 
turned to the main question. *^ Besides," he said, 
*' to go north of the James will add nearly a day 
to the length of the trip. I understand that you 

are in haste and I know that I am, and so " 

"Very well, sir; what do you wish to do?" 
*^ Why ! If it is agreeable — of course, I don't 

want to force my ideas on you — ^but " 

" Well, sir ! Well ! Please speak plainly." 
Radcliffe stared at the girl in amazement. What 
on earth was the matter? Very clearly she was 
angry with him about something, but what it was 
he could not imagine. " I think we had better cross 
to the south bank of the river, either here or at 
Wicksville, five or six miles ahead," he declared. 

**Very well, we will cross at Wicksville, since 
you insist. Have you anjrthing else to say?'* 
"Why — er — ^that is — ^no.** 
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" Verjr well then. Come, 'Genie ! " Deliberately 
she reined her horse around, turning her back on 
Radcliffe. " Come, 'Genie, let's have a run." 

pouched by the spurs the horses sprang for- 
ward, and dived down into the shadows of the cov- 
ered bridge across the smaller stream. .Their 
hoofs rang hollow on the echoing floor as they clat- 
tered through its tunnel. The next moment they 
mounted a rise and trotted through a tiny village 
that lay at its top. 

Radcliffe's horse had sprung forward, anxious 
to keep with its equine companions. But the young 
man reined him sharply in. The girl's words and 
manner had been so deliberately insulting that he 
must ponder them. Positively she seemed to hate 
him. If she continued to manifest such animosity 
he must seriously consider withdrawing from his 
present position in regard to her. Not for a mo- 
ment did he weaken in his conviction that she was 
his mate — ^that much was to him as certain as that 
the sun shone. He merely realized that for some 
reason the moment was not auspicious. Perhaps 
he could better help himself by placing her and 
her sister under other escort and by trusting his 
chances of the future to bring them together again. 
Certainly he must not force his presence upon her 
for the moment. 
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ySTiat had come over her, he wondered. That 
very morning she had been almost friendly — or 
at any rate had not been hostile. Now, however, 
she had turned against him. If it had been any 
other woman in all the world Radcliffe would have 
known what to do ; but against this particular one 
he felt powerless. He could not even guess the cause 
of her behavior. 

Dejectedly he jogged on behind the girls, let- 
ting them keep their distance. The road led along 
the river, following the rushing stream as it clam- 
ored seaward. Between it and the highway ran the 
railroad track. No trains were passing, however, 
and indeed the condition of the track was not such 
as to suggest heavy traffic. The rails were rusty 
and the ties were rotten. To run on it at high 
speed would be to invite disaster. Radcliffe nodded 
as he looked at it. If this were the best piece 
of roadway between Lynchburg and Richmond 
Colonel Page had been wise in advising him to make 
the trip on horseback. 

As the three rode on, the two girls ahead, and 
Radcliffe well behind, the sun dropped lower and 
lower. The golden glory of the western sky behind 
them reddened into the prismatic tints of sunset. 
Along the river and through the woody glades the 
sun shone like a searchlight, flinging enormous 
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shadows. Riyer, trees and underbrush kindled with 
fierj glorj. The hills to the north glinunered 
amethystine. 

Swiftly the dusk came on, laying its bloom on 
hill and forest and spreading a haze along the 
river. Dim, jeweled forms, mysterious, sparkled in 
the grasses and were gone. The radiance of the 
sunset chilled to silver and dulled to ashy gray. 
The warm air grew chill; the river blackened; the 
woods grew suddenly silent as the swift southern 
dusk settled over the fragrant undergrowth. Pallid 
stars glimmered through the fretted branches. A 
fox barked in the underbrush. Swallows darted 
through the air. 

Radcliffe did not urge his horse, but soon he 
noted that the distance between himself and his 
charges had markedly lessened. Very evidently 
the girls were slowing down, apparently so as to 
permit him to overtake them. He would not have 
been human if he had not taken a grim pleasure 
in their action. 

For the second time that afternoon he drew 
alongside them. As he did so his goodhhumor came 
to the front. Perhaps after all she had not 
meant it. 

" Gretting himgry? " he asked, amiably, lean- 
ing toward the two. ** It won't be long now. We 
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can't be more than a mile from Wicksville and bed 
and supper." 

With an impatient exclamation Sally Castleton 
reined her horse round; and the astonished young 
man found himself looking into a very pale but 
thoroughly determined face. 

" I might as well settle this now," she exclaimed 
tersely. " I shall be on the road for two days more 
and I do not want to be annoyed as I have been 
this afternoon. Colonel Page has told me what 
you are, sir, and why you are here. I accepted 
your escort and protection because my necessity 
compels me to do so. But please understand that I 
do not thereby put myself on an equality with you. 
Kindly keep to yourself as much as you can and 
address me only when it is absolutely necessary." 

At the beginning of this amazing tirade Rad- 
cliffe's face flushed red. Then it grew very white 
as the girl declared that Colonel Page had told her 
who he was. It flushed again at the quick con- 
viction that the colonel had probably told her that 
he was a thieving Yankee, who stood ready to cheat 
his own government for a few dirty dollars. Oh! 
now he understood. Naturally she despised him. 
Only dire necessity could have forced her to accept 
his protection at all. Far from feeling angry, 
Radcliffe felt a glow of admiration for the plucky 
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girl who risked his anger or his desertion rather 
than mask her feelings and pretend to welcome his 
society. Her action was eminently Southern, he 
told himself, and eminently careless of consequences 
'. — ^just what he wanted in his wife. 

Dismay came upon him only when he reflected 
that he could not possibly disabuse her mind. For 
the first time he realized what a fearful handicap 
he had unknowingly assumed when he retailed his 
carefully prepared romance to Colonel Page. 

Meanwhile the girl was waiting, staring at him 
with blazing eyes. He could see the pulses beating 
hard and heavy in her slender throat. Clearly she 
was no coward. 

"That's plain enough," he remarked slowly. 
" I was not aware that you considered me so vile. 
Would you mind telling me just what Colonel Page 
told you about me? " 

Unflinchingly the girl answered. ** He told me 
that you were a Yankee,*^ she declared uncompro- 
nusingly. " That alone would be enough. But by 
your own statement you are not even an honest 
Yankee. You are a traitor to your own govern- 
ment — a traitor for money!" 

Sally's furious self-condemnation at the igno- 
miny of the task that she had undertaken swept her 
away. She knew perfectly well that Radcliffe was 
12 
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none of the things with which she charged him. 
She knew perfectly well that he was, as Colonel 
Page had said, an honest spy and not a thief. She 
had begun the quarrel deliberately, knowing that 
he could not reply with the truth, and hoping that 
he would grow angry and would say something that 
might justify her, in her own eyes, for betraying 
him. And once started she had found it easier to 
go on than to stop. Somehow denunciation seemed 
to ease her conscience. So violently she spoke that 
'Grenie stretched out her hand in dismayed protest. 

"Sally, Sally!" she begged. "Please! 
Please ! " 

But Sally was beyond stopping. "It's true,'* 
she panted. " It's true ! He told Colonel Page so 
himself." 

Radcliffe nodded. After all, he could afford to 
be generous. "I guess you're right," he said 
cheerfully. ** Mine is a queer sort of business at 
best. I can't blame you for holding yourself above 
anybody that's in it. And, of course, you can't 
be expected to favor anybody from the North. I 
understand." He shook his reins. *^ I understand. 
We both understand, I guess. Anyway I won't 
intrude again. But I guess we would better ride 
on. It's getting dark, and supper will be over un- 
less we hurry." 
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For a moment after Radcliffe had ceased speak- 
ing, Sally sat her horse without moving, staring at 
him desperately, pink with mortification, seeking 
for some rejoinder and finding none. The very 
ground seemed cut from under her feet ; she gasped 
and turned red and white in rapid alternation. 

Easy, unabashed, cool as a rascal who feels no 
shame or as an honest man who laughs at calumny, 
Radcliffe faced her. His lips did not twitch, but 
even the twilight could not hide the twinkle in his 
blue eyes as he met the girl's angry brown ones. 
They seemed to say that none of this really mat- 
tered ; that it was merely a stage perf ormance, not 
to be taken seriously. 

Sally hesitated; then her eyes fell. With a 
furious jerk she dragged around her horse's head 
and administered to that astonished and blameless 
animal a vicious cut of the whip that sent him fly- 
ing down the road. 

It can not be denied that she had cause to be 
angry. After going to such desperate lengths to 
pick a quarrel with this man whom she herself had 
asked to escort and protect her, it was surely dis- 
concerting to have him decline the combat, acknowl- 
edged himself guilty of charges that she herself 
knew were unfounded, and assume without hesita- 
tion the humiliating position she had assigned him. 
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Especially exasperating was it to have him do all 
this with an easy courtesy that had no trace of 
servility and that left her no opening for a reply. 
She had behaved like a shrew, she told herself — ■ 
and he had behaved like a gentleman. She, a 
Southerner, had been outdone in courtesy by a 
Yankee. The thought was not pleasant, but she 
could not dismiss it. Anger rose hot within her 
and anger was what she had hoped to feel; unfor- 
tunately it was not the right sort of anger. 
Mingled with it was a repressed admiration for 
this man who could so easily shame her. 

Furiously she spurred her horse forward. 
'Genie, following swiftly, came abreast in a mo- 
ment, but forebore to speak, daunted by the elder 
girl's white cheeks and burning eyes. 

Luckily, perhaps, none of the three had long to 
ponder the situation. A scant ten minutes' gallop 
showed them the lights of the village of Wicksville 
glimmering across the flood of the James. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



It was full night, lighted only by stars that 
blazed like a burning roof across the sky, when, 
in answer to Radcliffe's hail, the ferryboat poked 
oif from the northern bank and started across the 
river. As it drew near the travellers saw that it 
was a barge, broad, flat, and low. A man, old 
but apparently sinewy, was slowly and laboriously 
propelling it by turning a drum over which passed 
a rope secured to either bank of the river. He 
brought his boat into place and waited in silence 
for the three to come aboard. As soon as they were 
in place he started off. 

Standing by their horses' heads, with the dank 
river wind fanning their cheeks, the three scanned 
the bank which they were rapidly approaching, 
hopeful but by no means confident of finding sup- 
per and bed. 

Sally realized that to sustain the position she 
had taken it was necessary for her to question the 
ferryman as to accommodations. But somehow she 
could not bring herself to speak, and she was re- 
lieved when Radcliffe broached the subject. 
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^^ Say, friend," he began, in a tone quite new 
to the girls. " You reckon there's anybody here 
that can give us something to eat' and a place to 
sleep to-night? '* 

The old man straightened up from the drum 
and scratched his head reflectively. *^ I reckon so, 
suh," he ruminated. ^^I reckon so, suh. There's 
a plenty of folks that's got room. Lord! yes! 
Rooms is mighty plenty nowadays. But fer some- 
thin' to eat, suh, I reckons you'll have to take what 
you can get. Mis' Lewis used to give meals to 
travellers, but she was tellin' me only to-day that she 
didn't have nary a thing left except garden stuff. 
All her chickens is done eat up." He bent once 
more to the drum. 

" Chickens ! " Radcliffe laughed. " Great Scott 1 
I didn't suppose anybody had any chickens left 
down here. Garden stuff '11 look mighty good to 
me. Where does Mis' Lewis live?" 

The boat was nearly across now. The old man 
gave a final heave that brought it against the bank 
and proceeded to make fast. As he worked he 
talked. « 

"Mis' Lewis lives just across from where the 
soldiers is camped," he explained. "You can't 
miss it." 

Soldiers! All three travellers looked up in 
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surprise, wondering what soldiers were doing at 
this village, where there seemed nothing to guard. 
There was, however, no time to ask further ques- 
tions, for the boat was fast against the bank and 
the old man was waiting for them to go ashore. 

Leading the horses, the three started up the 
dim road that led to the top of the low shelving 
bank, Radcliffe hanging back and letting the girls 
precede. At the top an officer with a lantern over 
his arm stepped forward to accost them. 

^* Grood evening, suh," he said, addressing him- 
self to Radcliffe. 

Perforce the young man stepped forward. 
** Grood evening," he answered. ** We are on our 
way to Richmond and are looking for shelter and 
food for the night. The ferryman tells us that a 
Mrs. Lewis living here sometimes receives guests. 
Perhaps you can direct us? " 

The officer noticed the two girls and swept off 
his hat and bowed low. " Grood evening, ladies. 
Your servant, ma'am.'* He leaned forward a little, 
peering at Sally in the dim light. " Surely," he 
hesitated. " Surely Pm not mistaken. This is Miss 
Castleton, isn't it?" 

Sally nodded and held out her hand. " It cer- 
tainly is," she exclaimed, vivaciously ; ** and you 
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arc Mr. Habersham! Who would have though of 
meeting jou here? " 

^^ llie fortunes of war. Miss Castleton, and a 
ve'y charming fortune, too." 

" This is my little sister, 'Genie. You have 
met her, have you not? '* 

":Two years ago, at your house. She was 
^ little ' sister then, sure enough, but I hardly 
reckon you can call her that now." Habersham 
was laughing with delight of one restored to so- 
ciety from which he had long been deprived. He 
glanced at Radcliffe, evidently expecting to be in- 
troduced|» but as Sally did not take the hint he re- 
turned to the conversation. 

At last he drew a long breath. " It's perfectly 
fine to talk to ladies once more," he said. ^^ But 
I mustn't keep you from supper. I know you are 
tired and hungry. I'll see you later if youll 
permit." 

He turned to Radcliffe. ** Mrs. Lewis lives over 
yonder?" he explained. **I suppose you have 
passes, suh? " 

*' Certainly, captain." Radcliffe could see no 
insignia of rank on the man's coat and gave him the 
title by guesswork. **If you don't mind I'll ar- 
range about supper first and see the ladies disposed 
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for the night and then come back and show jou my 
papers. We are all tired and hungry." 

" Certainly, suh, certainly ! It's just a for- 
mality anyway. I don't really belong here. But 
I'll be glad to see you. You'll find me right here. 
That is Mrs. Lewis standing at the door right over 
there, suh." 

The three looked where the officer pointed and 
dimly descried a woman standing in the doorway 
of a comfortable frame house from whose open win- 
dows came a glow of light, in marked contrast to 
the darkness that marked most of the houses of the 
village. 

Few people were visible. The town loafers, who 
in happier times would have grouped around the 
store or the saloon, were conspicuously absent; 
many of them filling distant honorable graves, and 
many others, transformed into men by the touch- 
stone of war, were making history on far-away 
battlefields. At a few doors women and children 
sat talking in hushed tones, and a few negroes stood 
about, curiously staring at the soldiers grouped 
about the campfires. Otherwise the place showed 
few signs of life. 

Despite the ferryman's doleful prognostications, 
Mrs. Lewis proved to have accommodations and 
food ; and the girls soon found themselves bestowed 
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in a comfortable room. Later they sat down to a 
bountiful, if not greatly diversified, hot supper. 
Radcliffe did not put in an appearance; both girls 
supposed he was interviewing Captain Habersham, 
but neither referred to him, though he engrossed 
the thoughts of both. 

When they had finished supper Sally went up 
to her room, and 'Genie went out on the porch to 
talk with Captain Habersham, who had speedily 
kept his promise to calL 

Upstairs Sally sat staring into vacancy. Her 
task was growing harder and harder. From the 
first she had been inexplicably interested in Rad- 
cliffe; continually she had been fighting down her 
growing admiration for him. Her bitter attack 
of that afternoon had been partly a revolt against 
the subjection to him into which she felt herself 
slipping. She must free herself before it was too 
late; she must quarrel with him before it was too 
late; otherwise she could never carry out the task 
that had been laid upon her. 

A tap at the door broke in upon her medita- 
tions. Going to it, she found a small darkey, who 
informed her that " de gemman " wanted to see 
her " in de parlor '• for a few minutes. 

The girl caught at her heart. What could he 
want, she wondered. Perhaps her chance for a 
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quarrel had come. ** Say I'll be down," she or* 
dered; and a moment later she foUowed the mes- 
senger down the stairs and into the parlor. 

The room was large and scantily furnished. In 
one comer stood a spinning wheel of a pattern 
antique even in those days and seldom seen except 
in stage revivals of the past. In the middle of one 
wall was a great fireplace, big enough to house the 
huge logs that it regularly held in cold weather. 
Sally could imagine it on winter nights with a lazy 
cat spread on the hearth and drowsy dogs blink- 
ing from the jambs. Splint-bottom chairs, one with 
rockers, stood on the slick, carpetless floor. A 
single candle on a rough table accentuated rather 
than dispelled the shadows that lurked all about 
the room. 

Radcliffe was standing by the fire. As she en- 
tered he turned and placed a chair for her cere- 
moniously. **Will you sit down?'* he invited, 
soberly. 

The girl shook her head. "No, thank you," 
she answered, wearily and with a note of distinct 
uneasiness in her voice. " You asked to see me. I 
am here?" 

Radcliffe stared at her anxiously. **Grood 
heavens ! " he cried, impulsively, ** you're ill ! Do 
please sit down and let me call— — ^" 
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But Sally held up her hand. " No, thank you/* 
she repeated, as haughtily as her wearied body 
and dejected spirits would allow. " Please say 
what you have to say.'* Of herself she was asking 
desperately why, why this man would persist in 
his courtesy. Unless he failed in it how could she 
keep him on the footing that fate demanded. 
" Please go on," she repeated. 

Radcliffe bowed. " I asked to see you only be- 
cause I had to,'* he explained regretfully. " Par- 
don me if I refer to a topic unpleasant to you, bui! 
I want to assure you that I did not realize how dis- 
tasteful I and my errand down here must be to 
you until " 

" Please ! '' 

** Oh, I'm not going to push the subject. I anrf 
glad that I have been able to serve you so far. 
But I am also glad to relieve you of my presence. 
I came to say good-by.*' 

Radcliffe's words fell on the girPs ears with 
paralyzing force. Her knees trembled beneath her 
and she dropped limply into the rejected chair and 
stared at the young man in speechless consterna- 
tion. Not till that very instant had this possible 
consequence of a quarrel with him occurred to her. 
Not once had she considered that if she made the 
situation too intolerable, Radcliffe might readily 
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end it by simply galloping away. If he did — ^if he 
did — her heart stood still at the thought. 

"Good-by!'' she echoed. ^*Good-by! You 
have come to say good-by? You — ^you are going to 
desert me — ^us — here? " 

** Desert you? Oh no! Of course not.'* Rad- 
cliffe was genuinely surprised. ** I would certainly 
not desert you under any consideration and would 
not think of leaving you so long as you needed me. 
But I have been talking to Captain Habersham. He 
had expected to start by train to Richmond with 
his men this afternoon, but found, as we did, that 
traffic was interrupted. So he has built several big, 
flat-bottomed boats and will start early to-morrow 
to float down the James to Richmond. I told him 
of your anxiety to reach there and he at once of- 
fered to take you and your sister and your horses 
with him. I was sure you would prefer his escort 
to mine and gave him a tentative consent. [With 
your permission I will make it final.'* 

Radcliffe paused, not so much because he ha^ 
reached the end of what he wanted to say as be- 
cause of the look in the girl's eyes. It seemed 
so much like absolute terror that he looked hastily 
around to see whether any danger could be menac* 
ing her or him from behind. When he looked at 
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her again, the expression had passed and he doubted 
whether he could have read it aright. 

He had made no mistake, however. His an- 
nouncement had made the girl sick with fright. Too 
late she realized that her futile attempt to provoke 
him to a quarrel had succeeded only in convincing 
him of her dislike. He had ignored her rudeness 
and had simply taken the first opportunity of re- 
lieving her of his presence. Yes ; " relieving '* was 
the right word, she was convinced. He was leaving 
her because he believed she wanted him to do so, 
not because he himself wanted to part with her. 
She must keep him with her! At any cost she 
must keep him with her. To her tortured imagina- 
tion it seemed that the future of the South was 
staked on her doing so. If he insisted she must 
denounce him and send him to his death, knowing 
that with him perished her mission, perished Colonel 
Page's plan, perished all chance of detecting the 
dangerous spy in the Confederate capital. 

This could not — should not be. At any and all 
cost she must keep him with her. 

But how could she do it? 

Not by a blunt refusal to accompany Captain 
Habersham. She had recognized the latter, had 
spoken to him as a friend. He had offered her an 
easier and probably a safer way of getting to her 
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destination. To refuse to accept and to insist on 
Radcliffe remaining with her would be impossible 
imder the circumstances without exciting the lat- 
ter*s grave suspicions. He might yield for the mo- 
ment, but he would assuredly give her the slip later. 
His duty to his government would compel him to 
do so* 

What then could she — ^must she — do? 

Like lightning the question flashed through her 
brain ; and almost as quickly the answer came. She 
could keep him with her only by taking back all 
that she had said that afternoon ; by convincing him 
that she did not mean it! By pretending that he 
was not distasteful to her! And if she succeeded 
she must live up to the deception during the rest 
of the trip. She must He and cheat! There was 
no other way! 

Slowly she raised her eyes and looked him in 
the face. "You have been very courteous, Mr. 
Radcliffe,'* she said, softly. "And I should be 
sorry to part with you feeling that I may have done 
you an injustice. Colonel Page spoke of you rather 
hurriedly and I may have misunderstood him. Be- 
fore we part forever, I wish you would explain to 
me just what your errand is down here. I do not 
wish to be unjust and it occurs to me that I may 
have misunderstood or have failed to make allow- 
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ances. Please sit down and tell me of yourself — ? 
unless, of course, you are not free to speak of your 
work," In the candle light her brown eyes looked 
uncompromisingly beautiful. 

Amazement dawned on Radcliffe's face. That 
his charmer should thus abruptly drop her hos- 
tility and suddenly become, if not friendly, at least 
courteous, was so surprising that for a moment hie 
lost his tongue and stammered like a schoolboy. 

Sally smilingly interrupted his halting speech. 
" Sit down, sit down, Mr. Radcliffe ! " she begged. 
" I imagine it's a long story and you must be 
tired.'' 

Radcliffe sat down, too pleased at the turn 
events had taken to be suspicious, despite the fact 
that he knew that his life hung on his continued 
watchfulness. 

Slowly he began his story. In talking to Colonel 
Page he had been anxious to appear the scheming 
Yankee, willing to sell his country for a little money. 
Few people; fear those whom they despise; Rad- 
cliffe wanted Colonel Page not to fear him and, 
therefore, strove to make himself as contemptible 
as he could. Now, with the same data to go on, 
he must strive to make himself as commendable 
as possible. 

"You know," he began, "that both Europe 
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and the Northern States are In dire need of cotton 
and that by far the largest part of the supply of 
the world comes from the Confederate States. When 
the war began the South expected to get enough 
money from the sales of cotton to pay the expenses 
of the fight. But the war caused a big reduction 
in the amount of cotton grown and the blockade of 
the Southern ports prevented what was grown from 
being sent out of the country. Result, cotton has 
grown very scarce. Dozens of mills have had to 
close down and thousands of cotton operatives have 
been thrown out of work and have suffered severely, 
especially in England. In fact, the distress there 
is so great that for a time it was feared England 
would intervene in favor of the South in order to 
keep her people from starving. She may yet do so. 
** The outcry for cotton has grown fiercer and 
fiercer, and the pressure on the United States gov- 
ernment to permit its export from the South has 
grown stronger. Congress, however, can not per- 
mit this, because to do so would be to supply the 
South with great sums of money with which to 
carry on the war. But Congress has been forced 
to bow in some degree to the storm. It passed a 
law last June authorizing the Secretary of War to 
issue permits to Northerners — or to Southerners 
who are loyal to the North — ^who own cotton any- 
13 
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where in the South, to bring it through the lines 
and sell it. Perhaps this law was passed at the 
instance of people who hoped to use it for their 
personal gain. Perhaps it was passed at the wish 
of those who wanted to help the South. Perhaps 
it was passed by those who really thought it was 
advisable. For whatever reason it was, it was 
passed, it is now the law — and a good many men 
of questionable reputation are trying to take ad- 
vantage of it- — ^men who own no cotton and who 
have to resort to subterfuge to get the necessary 
permits. 

" The law is not yet generally understood at 
the North. When it is understood the men who 
have operated under it will be denounced as thieves, 
willing to trade in their own country's lifeblood by 
giving aid and comfort to its enemies. No doubt 
many of them will deserve the denunciation. But 
not all are thieves. Some are men who have taken 
advantage of the law to aid the South, feeling that 
the South is right in this quarrel. Some of them 
have used their permits, fraudulent permits if you 
will, to exchange arms, ammunition, medicines, all 
sorts of things which the Confederacy needs so 
badly, for the cotton of which she has so much. 
Half a dozen ships have sailed with authority to 
pass the blockade and to enter Southern ports to 
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get cotton. These ships are supposed to carry 
goods that are not contraband of war to exchange 
for the cotton or to pay the expenses of gathering 
and moving it. As a matter of fact they carry 
munitions of war. I am here to make arrangements 
for carrying out the exchange, which is all to the 
benefit of the South. Do I make myself clear? " 

Sally Castleton had been leaning forward, ap- 
parently hanging breathlessly on RadcliiFe's words. 
At his question, she nodded. " Yes ! Yes ! " she 
cried. " But you? But you? '' 

Radcliffe hesitated. ^' I do not want to speak 
of myself," he declared. "I do not want to pre- 
tend to be better than I am. The business rests 
on cheating and deliberate deception; no patriotic 
motives can hide that fact. The permits are ob- 
tained more or less fraudulently and are used dis- 
honestly. Whatever my motives may be, however 
much I am actuated by love of country and how- 
ever little by money, the fact remains that I am 
engaged in a scoundrelly business. I do not want 
to engage in it. I have engaged in it because some- 
one must and because it is believed that I can do 
what is wanted better than anyone else who is 
available. Nevertheless, the fact remains; I am 
engaged in it and I take the responsibility of what 
I do. I won't plead the baby act. I won't pretend ^ 
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to be holier than mj fellows. If you consider that 
my actions make me unworthy of your association 
I can only bow to your decision/' 

Radcliffe stopped. At the last he had forgotten 
the part he was playing and had made his plea a 
defense of his real errand and not of his pretended 
one. As to this last he was telling the exact truth. 
He had never blinked the fact that spying was 
dirty work. But some one had to do it. If he did 
not, some one else must. He was doing it for his 
country, for the dear old Union that his fathers 
had established a hundred years before. The end 
justified the means and he set his teeth and went 
ahead. But sometimes the collar hurt ; and he grew 
almost passionate in his defense because he was 
really arguing, not with another but with his own 
conscience. 

Sally had listened to him with parted lips and 
glowing eyes. Perfectly she understood that Rad- 
cliffe was defending spying and not cotton specu- 
lating. Every word that he uttered was a justifi- 
cation of her own actions. Every appeal to love of 
country found an echo in her own breast. Like 
him she was doing despicable work. Like him, she 
was doing it sorrowfully, painfully, remorsefully. 
There was not a pin to choose between them. If 
their work was infamous they were both infamous; 
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if it was redeemed by love of country, then both 
shared in the redemption. 

With new eyes she stared at him — at this man 
who was risking a shameful death with a dare- 
devil courage that ennobled him. Impulsively she 
rose, stretching out her little tanned fingers. " I 
didn't understand ! " she cried. " I didn't under- 
stand! Can you forgive me?'* 

Radcliffe grasped the slender hand in a grip 
that hurt. "Forgive you?" he shouted. "For- 
give you ! Grood Grod ! Will you ever forgive me? " 

"And you will not leave me? I don't want to 
go with Captain Habersham. I want to stay with 
you. You won't leave me?" The beauty of her 
eyes made him quiver. 

" Never ! Never ! " 

" Thank you. Captain Radcliffe." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 



'Genie was mad — not vexed, provoked, irri- 
tated, or even plain angry, but mad! downright 
mad ! If she had been a man she would have sworn. 
Being a girl, she very nearly cried. 

She had good cause for anger, she told herself 
wrathfuUy. First she had been whisked away from 
Philip Byrd with the briefest of warnings and had 
been denied all explanation ; ^* as if," she muttered, 
" as if I were a child ! " 

Second, she had been sent away under charge 
of an absolute stranger, whom she more than 
guessed was at least partly responsible for the 
abruptness of her departure. She had been pre- 
pared to dislike the man before she saw him, but 
his appearance had disarmed her and she was just 
beginning to wonder whether the journey might not 
be rather pleasant after all, when Sally rushed her 
away and, later, positively refused to present him 
to her. That Sally refused to explain this refusal 
did not add to the younger girl's equanimity. Later, 
when Sally turned on their cavalier and denounced 
him to his face as a Yankee and a thief she con- 
198 
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gratulated herself that at least she understood. 
Fiercely partisan, she also told herself that she 
approved. 

When Captcun Habersham, who was talking with 
her on the porch at the very moment that Radcliffe 
was taking his leave of Sally — ^when Captain Hab- 
ersham told her of his offer to take her and her 
sister down the river in his flatboat, she was 
frankly delighted, and was certain that Sally would 
be also. Judge then of her wrath when the latter 
told her that )she had refused Captain Haber- 
sham's offer and that they would start for Rich- 
mond on horseback at five o'clock the next morning 
under Radcliffe's escort. 

But even this was not the worst. When they 
did start in the cool freshness of the dawn 'Grenie 
was dumfounded to observe that her haughty elder 
sister had changed overnight; and that, instead of 
avoiding Radcliffe, she monopolized him ; instead of 
snubbing him she flattered him ; instead of keeping 
him at a distance she flirted with him in what 'Genie 
felt was absolutely outrageous fashion. And all 
without the slightest hint of explanation; all ap- 
parently without the least recognition that an ex- 
planation was due. 

No wonder 'Grenie was mad. 

And this despite the glory of the day that was 
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dawning around them as they rode. There had 
been a light drizzle in the night, but the clouds 
were breaking fast as the three left the house. The 
sun, glimmering through a gash that stretched 
athwart the eastern horizon, skimmed over the wet 
ground, bringing out each individual stick and 
stone. As it climbed, a fresh wind sprang up, mul- 
tiplying the facets of the rain-washed green and 
making the filigreed arches of foliage shift and 
change in prismatic and kaleidoscopic colors. The 
air was sparklingly clear; the sky seemed to lie 
just above the tree tops and yet to be immeasur- 
ably distant. It was one of those days when all 
living things tingle either with pleasure or with 
pain. 

Whatever the others felt there was no doubt 
that it was pleasure that filled Sally Castleton's 
soul. An enormous weight had somehow been lifted 
from her shoulders; or no, it had not been lifted; 
it was still there; she was conscious of it, but she 
was careless of it, too. Radcliffe was right. Hers 
was not the responsibility ; hers was only to do her 
duty. Let those in authority bear the burden of 
decision; she — and he — only had to obey orders. 
It was all very easy and simple; at any rate it 
seemed so to her that morning. 

With a smile she glanced toward him and saw 
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him smiling back as if he had not a care in the 
world; as if peace, not war, encircled them; as if 
he were not deliberately fronting a shameful death. 
Was there ever another like him, she wondered, so 
tall, so splendid, so bold, so courteous, so disdain- 
ful of fate. 

" Do you think you can ride all day? " he asked, 
with a note of tenderness in his tones that made 
'Genie start and stare. 

Sally laughed outright. "All day! I could 
ride all month,'* she rippled. " I feel so full of life 

that " She broke off with a sigh. ** Shall we 

go far to-day? " she finished, with a sweet humility 
that made 'Genie's rosebud mouth become full-blown 
with amazement. 

" To Richmond — if you can stand it ! It's sev- 
enty-five miles and will be hard on you and on the 
horses, too, but I'm sure they can do it, especially 
in each other's company. Strange, you know, that 
old proverb about travelling fastest and farthest 
alone. Most proverbs are true, but this one isn't 
even half true. A troop of cavalry can travel 
faster in a week than most single horses can; and 
as for men — ^well, all the great men of the world 
have been married. Bachelors carry less weight, 
but they have less incentive to get ahead." 

Sally nodded, flashing starry eyes at her es- 
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cort. " I do believe that is so ! " she agreed. " Any- 
how, I am sure that we — that is, our horses — will 
do better together than we could separately. A 
^ merry heart goes all the way, a sad one tires in a 
mile— ah!'" 

It was then that 'Genie, in utter disgust, spurred 
her horse and darted ahead, showing her compan- 
ions a silent scorn that should have been very 
effective in bringing them to a realization of their 
iniquities. No doubt it would have been, too, if 
they had noticed it. But as they did not 

Absorbed in each other the two rode on, not no- 
ticing or rather not realizing that 'Grenie had gone 
ahead. The pace, a scant eight miles an hour, was 
just enough to keep the blood bounding in their 
veins and not so fast as to make conversation diffi- 
cult; and, as they rode through the fair rolling 
fields of Virginia, up hill and down hill, through 
woodland and flowering meadows, they talked, 
talked,' talked, without ceasing. Each was living 
only for the moment; both put the past behind 
them; both refused to consider the future that 
loomed in red imminence before them. The pres- 
ent was theirs. Long before the noon halt they 
were talking as intimately as if their acquaintance 
had been measured by years instead of by hours. 

At last Radcliffe faced her. " It's good that 
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we should meet again after all these years, isn't 
it? " he asked^ smilingly. 

Sally's eyes flashed in a startled smile. ^^ Again? 
All these years? " she echoed. " Have we ever met 
before? " 

" Oh ! yes ! Many times. First in Babylon — 
or before; later, again and again, through the 
climbing ages. I recognized you the moment I saw 
you." Radcliffe laughed, but a subtone of belief 
rang in his voice. 

" What nonsense ! " 

" No ! It's not nonsense — not altogether, any- 
how ! How else account for my feeling that I have 
known you always? We've never met — ^in this life. 
Therefore we must have met in some former 
existence." 

Sally moved uneasily. She was startled; not, 
of course, at Radcliffe's laughing claim to pre-ez- 
istencc acquaintanceship, but at the echo it waked 
in her own breast. She, too, had felt the same 
curious sense of familiarity — the same unaccount- 
able impression of long acquaintance. What 
did it portend? Could it mean that she — Sally 
Castleton — daughter of the South, was becoming 
too much interested in this Yankee spy? The idea 
dismayed her. 

Hurriedly she spoke the first words that rose 
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to her tongue. ^^ Heavens ! How old would that 
make me? You're not very gallant^ Mr. Raddiffe." 

Radcliffe laughed. He was feeling very happy 
that morning, very sure of himself. **We won't 
push the apologue too far," he said. ^^ Thou^ it 
isn't all mere fancy. The idea of re-birth and re- 
life may seem strange here in America, but in 
India it is a commonplace. I wish, though, that 
you did remember, for it would make what I want 
to say to you seem less mad ! " 

Trembling, amazed, Sally raised her eyes to his. 
There was no mistaking his meaning, wildly and 
incredibly impossible as that meaning was. Strang- 
est of all she felt in herself an answering thrill — 
a longing to hear him ask for that which she knew 
she could never give — and feared, too, that she 
had already given. Suddenly she realized how sweet 
it would be if she could listen. She knew that she 
could not; knew that he was an enemy to her and 
hers ; knew that he could never be otherwise ; knew 
that she must send him to his death. 

Since the night before she had known that 
neither he nor she would or could abate one jot of 
their set purpose or fail in one iota of their duty. 
She knew that each would sacrifice the other with- 
out flinching even though in so doing they sacri- 
ficed themselves. She knew it and she justified it. 
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But it would be sweet to snatch an hour from fate. 
This day, this moment, was all she could ever 
have. Why should she not grasp it ere it fled? 

Gold were the trees that rustled round them; 
gold the enchanted pathway their horses' trod; 
silver the iris-edged brook that ran athwart their 
course. Yellow buttercups danced in the yellow 
sun and black-eyed Susans nodded amid the painted 
clover and the nameless flowers, miscalled weed, that 
rioted in many a fairy glen before them. 

Sally's pulses fluttered, her heart thumped 
madly, beating out unsteady harmonies. 

Like lightning her thoughts ran. Already she 
knew him well — as well as she knew herself. Sure 
she was that no evasion, no dodging of the issue, 
would stay him. She must let him say his say and 
then answer him in words that could admit no 
mistake. 

Steadily she looked at him. " It is seldom well 
to say mad things, Mr. Radcliife ! " she said, coldly. 

" That's true ! But this time is the exception. 
To-night we shall reach Richmond and God knows 
what will happen after that. This is my only 
chance to tell you what must be told. And it is 
this : You are mine ! I loved you in Babylon ! I 
love you to-day! You are mine, and neither life 
nor death shall take you from me." 
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The girPs heart seemed to stop beating. The 
horses plodded onward through the leafy fretted 
aisles, glorious with colors of the summer woods, but 
she saw nothing, felt nothing. Dully, from afar o£P, 
she heard Radcliffe's voice go on. 

" Fate has brought us together at a difficult 
time; it has thrown obstacles between us; it mocks 
us to conquer it. Well! so much the better! I 
accept the challenge. Anything that is worth hav- 
ing is worth fighting for. And you are worth hav- 
ing! And I will fight for you — ^just as I fought for 
you in those long-dead lives in which you do not 
believe. You are mine; and mine you shall be. 
No outside force shall stop my claiming you. Only 
myself and my pledged duty can delay me. And 
that duty will not last forever. 

" Some day I shall be free and you will be 
free. This war will not last forever. It is but an 
interlude. Beyond it our future lies. Our lives are 
like confluent streams that have risen miles and 
miles apart, have flowed through lonely morasses, 
through tangled wildwoods, through echoing can- 
yons. But ever they have tended toward the open 
country and the place of meeting. No power on 
earth can keep them apart. And no power on earth 
can keep me from you once my duty is discharged 
and once your duty leaves you free. I would not 
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have you swerve one inch from yours because of 
me, and I shall not swerve one inch from mine be- 
cause of you. But I want you to know that you 
are mine and I am yours.'* 

Slowly the girl straightened in her saddle. 
Slowly she stretched her hand to him. 

Gently he took the slender fingers. Closer he 
drew her and closer, while the horses fell into 
unison of step. In the sifted sunlight of the woods, 
under the murmuring leaves, unseen, unheard by 
living creature, he drew her close. Round her slim 
waist his arms passed and his stooping lips sought 
hers and found them. 

At the touch of his lips a last mad spasm of 
revolt swept her. Her eyes blazed and she thrust 
him away with all the power of her slender wrists. 
Furious anger that he should dare caress her shook 
her from head to foot. She thought that she cried 
out, though no sound came from between her 
clenched teeth. 

Then abruptly the ringing in her ears died 
away. Her hands relaxed; a convulsive tremor 
shook her. Suddenly her arms were round his neck, 
tightening to bands of steel. Fiercely her lips 
pressed his, giving back caress for caress. Her 
tear-wet cheeks brushed against his rougher ones 
and her fragrant breath mingled with his. Speech- 
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less, senseless, she lay in his arms, feeling but not 
heeding the pacing of her horse beneath her. On 
her ejes, gazing wondering upward, on her hair, 
on her trembling lips, she felt his kisses. In her 
listening ears she heard his voice, murmuring brok- 
enly of what had been and what should be. 

"Oh!" she faltered, at last. "Oh! It can't 
be wrong. Is it wrong? This one embrace snatched 
from the desolation and death that encircles us? 
Is it wrong? Is it wrong?" 

Smilingly Radcliffe shook his head. ** No ! " he 
said. " No ! It is not wrong — since we understand. 
We will do our duty as we are commanded. Neither 
would do less ; neither would have the other do less. 
But afterward — afterward ^" 

"Afterwards! Will there be an afterwards?'' 

" Surely ! This moment is but a prophecy and 
an interlude. Like yonder brook, our lives have 
flashed for a moment out of the tangled woodland 
depths where no sun comes into the open road and 
the sifted gold of the sunlight. Quickly, like the 
brook, they flash back again. But they retain the 
memory of what has been and the assurance of 
what will some day be. Perhaps soon, perhaps 
not till another life, our lives will again find the 
sunlight. We can wait if need be, sure that at 
last we will win through the tangle.'* 
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Sally laughed — a strange little laugh. " I sup- 
pose it's wrong!'' she sighed. ^^But I care not 
whether it be wrong or right. Not now ! Not with 
your dear arms around me« Later, perhaps, I will 
be sorry — ^but not now. All my life I will thank 
God for this moment — agoing, going, going. See ! " 
— she pointed to where, through the broad arch 
of the trees, the meadows lay white before their 
horses' heads. ** See ! Yonder is the open country 
— the country of life — ^not the enchanted forest 
where the sun hides behind a net of fretted green, 
where lost pools glimmer azure beneath the long- 
stemmed grasses, where the dim aisles whisper of 
romance. Real life is closing in upon us. Every 
step of our horses is bringing it closer and closer. 

^^ Kiss me once more, for the woodland ends 
and 'Genie is waiting for us yonder in the broad 
light of day — 'Genie with her bag full of love- 
letters from a foolish boy. Oh! we are all alike, 
we women. Kiss me once more! I can not see! 
Love has blinded me, changing the man into a god. 
There is a veil before my eyes. Kiss me to sight 
again, beloved! Once more! The last! For the 
woodland ends. Once more! And then — Grood- 
by!" 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 



The sun was visibly sinking when the travel- 
lers crossed to the north bank of the James and 
again turned their faces eastward, following the fa- 
mous Plank Road that led straight on into the 
heart of the rebel capital. An hour's ride brought 
them to the outer of the two great lines of cir- 
cumvallation that swept around the city. 

Grimly the breastworks rose before them, dark 
and menacing, barring the road. No gap was visi- 
ble — no place apparent where a wagon or even a 
horse might pass — only one straight earthwork, 
above which stared the open muzzles of heavy guns. 

As they reached the barrier the sun dropped 
beneath the horizon. The flags that had flaunted 
all day in the southern breeze were being hauled 
down for the night, and the bugles were softly call- 
ing to each other, some near, some farther away, 
some so distant that their notes were but a silver 
murmur. Far to the north a church bell was 
ringing. 

Eagerly the three scanned the fortifications, all 
curious to see the famous defenses, and Radcliffe 
210 
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anxious to know just what he might have to con- 
tend with in case he should later be called upon 
to escape across them. 

Soon the apparently single breastwork resolved 
itself into two ramparts with overlapping ends. The 
roady bobbing abruptly to the right, went round 
the end of one line and disappeared. Following it, 
the travellers found that it turned abruptly to the 
left and ran in between the overlapping ends for a 
hundred feet or more. Ahead, at the end of the 
space, it turned again, this time to the right, ob- 
viously to get back on the Plank Road once more. 

Radcliffe, noting everything with the eye of a 
soldier, saw that report had not exaggerated the 
strength of the fortifications. Lines of logs, laid 
horizontally and loopholed, held in place by spikes 
driven deep into the ground, were piled with bags 
of sand or covered with beaten earth to a height 
of four or five feet; above this dozens of guns 
frowned. Radcliffe glanced at the ammunition 
piled behind them. " Shrapnel ! " he muttered. 
" God help the men who try to rush this entry." 

More he had no time to see, for a sentry chal- 
lenged him and an officer came forward to examine 
his papers. 

With a muttered apology for " red tape •* neces- 
sity, the officer requested Radcliffe to come into 
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the guard house to sign his name in an ^^ entrance'' 
book, and, once inside, detained him with apparently 
careless inquiries as to the route by which the 
party had come. 

Meanwhile, Sally, obedient to a gesture^ had 
fallen back a step or two and was listening to in- 
structions from another officer. 

" We have been watching for you,'' he explained 
swiftly. " Everything is going well. Be very care- 
ful. Now is the critical time. See that the man 
doesn't give you the slip and communicate with 
anyone without your knowledge. Do nothing to 
alarm him. He's inside the barriers now and can't 
get away, but we want to catch the other fellow. 
But you understand all that, of course.*' 

Sally nodded. " Yes ! " she agreed, tonelessly. 
** I imderstand." 

" Very good. Good-night." The officer raised 
his hat and the girl shook her horse's reins and 
moved ahead just as Radcliffe stepped out of the 
guard house and came toward her. 

"Come!" he said, gently. "We're nearly 
there." 

Obediently the girl moved forward; the sentry 
presented arms ; and side by side the three passed 
within the ramparts. 

They rode silently. All three were tired. Ex- 
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cept for an hour's stop at midday to feed and rest 
the horses they had been in the saddle for ten hours 
and the girls at least were too weary to talk. 
Moreover, all were busy with thoughts, pleasant 
and unpleasant, but engrossing. 

Sally's thoughts tossed and whirled like smoke 
in October's gusts. Her heart was a battleground 
wherein contending emotions struggled for the mas- 
tery. One moment she felt that she could not let 
Radcliffe die; that she must warn him; must save 
him at whatever cost. What was the South to her, 
she asked herself fiercely, in comparison with his 
life? She was his for life and for eternity; his 
kisses had sealed her fate; and to him she must be 
loyal. Then another gust of feeling shook her and 
she saw herself, recreant to her trust, false to her 
home, her kindred, her country. Shuddering, she 
crouched down upon her saddle, letting her steed 
go as he would. She could not be a traitor to those 
who had trusted her. After all, Radcliffe's arrest 
would not be the instant end. There would be a 
period of imprisonment when she might try to save 
his life. If the more dangerous spy in Richmond 
were detected by her service, that would give her 
a right to beg for mercy for Radcliffe. 

Halting thus between two minds she had ridden 
through all the long afternoon ; and at the end she 
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had let events carry her as they would. The sink- 
ing of the sun into a bank of ashy clouds and the 
settling down of the swift-footed southern dusk as 
she passed the ramparts was to her a closing of a 
door of hope. 

Radcliffe, too, rode silently. He knew, none 
better, the danger into which he was riding; but 
he was not thinking of danger. Danger was an 
old acquaintance of his. He recognized it and put 
it behind him. He had planned his actions to the 
last detail, but he knew that at any instant he 
might have to throw his entire plan overboard and 
form another on the spur of the moment. When 
need arose he would do his best; until it did arise 
he would not worry. Meanwhile he would think 
of pleasanter things — of a day when the war clouds 
should have rolled by — a day when he and Sally — 
He smiled as he rode. 

'Genie alone showed any spark of energy, but 
it was aroused chiefly by the near ending of the 
journey. During the afternoon the others had 
made an effort to include her in the conversation 
and the hours had passed a little less drearily than 
they had in the morning; nevertheless she had had 
quite enough of them. She was tired and she 
wanted Philip Byrd. He had talked of following 
her secretly, but she had seen nothing of him and 
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longed to do so. So, though she rode briskly, she 
made no attempt to rouse the others to 
conversation. 

Night flowed In like a silent tide as they rode. 
One by one great stars orbed themselves overhead; 
they seemed to roar and crackle across the black 
vault of the sky. A wandering meteor shot from 
the zenith, burning itself out in a sparkle of dust. 
Silent-winged moths blundered by, white as the 
moon flowers that mantled the rail fences along the 
road. Fireflies flitted above the dark grass; Rad- 
cliffe noted one flaming like an incandescent gem 
in the tangled mass of Sally's hair. 

Since the party had crossed the James evidences 
of settlement had been thickening, and inside the 
ramparts the change was accentuated. 

The size of the farms steadily shrank; houses 
grew more and more numerous; broad fields and 
pastures gave place to truck gardens. At close 
intervals villages or groups of houses appeared, 
each larger than the one preceding. At last, just 
beyond a redoubt set upon a small hill, came a 
signpost — ^^ Richmond, 3 miles ! '* 

Radcliffe roused himself. He had been watch- 
ing for that signpost. The time for dreaming was 
past and that for action was at hand. Warily he 
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looked from side to side, watching for other land- 
marks. One by one he picked them out. 

The three were riding abreast, Radcliffe to the 
right and Sally in the middle. Cautiously Radcliffe 
thrust his right foot forward, inserting it between 
the upper part of Prince's foreleg and his body. 

Instantly the horse stumbled and would have 
fallen had not Radcliffe dragged him up. " Care- 
ful, boy,'* he exclaimed. " Careful, Prince ! " 

Prince took a step or two forward, but Rad- 
cliffe's foot was again in his side, obstructing the 
play of his foreleg. He limped painfully, then 
stopped, trembling. 

Instantly Radcliffe was off, examining the 
horse's leg and hoof with well-acted anxiety and 
wonder. The girls, attracted by his exclamation, 
had reined in, looking round just in time to see the 
limping of the horse. They asked no questions; 
only sat watching in the fast-fading light. 

After a moment Radcliffe took Prince's bridle 
in his hand. " Come on ! Come on ! boy ! " he 
chirruped, urging the horse forward. ** Come on ! " 

Prince took a few halting steps; then stopped. 
Plainly as a horse could, he explained that his 
shoulder hurt ! hurt ! hurt ! 

Radcliffe knew that it hurt. But he knew, too, 
that the hurt would be only temporary. An hour's 
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rest would set it to rights. He hated to Inflict 
even temporary pain on a faithful servant, but the 
necessity admitted no denial. 

Again he urged the horse, and this time Prince 
obeyed, moving slowly, with deep limps at each 
step, limps so deep that both girls uttered cries 
of pity. 

Radcliffe looked up and shook his head. *^ He's 
dead lame," he explained. ** Seems to have hurt his 
shoulder somehow. What on earth are we to do? ^ 

Both girls looked blank, 'Genie in particular. 
The prospect of supper and friends and bed had 
become suddenly distant. 

Again Radcliffe tried to lead Prince and again 
the horse limped. Then he looked up. 

"We're only three miles from Richmond," he 
said, hesitatingly. " Perhaps you ladies would pre- 
fer to ride on. I can stop somewhere near here and 
come on in the morning." 

Sally's heart leaped fiercely in her breast. 
Instantly she guessed that Prince's lameness had 
been somehow made to order; and the suspicion 
gave the needed fillip to her flagging patriotism. 
Not for a moment did she intend to let Radcliffe 
leave her. If he stayed outside of Richmond that 
night, so would she. Sure she was that he Intended 
to utilize the stop to carry out some craftily laid 
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plan of communication. But she determined to 
make even more sure. 

" Can't you lead the horse? " she asked harshly. 

" I'll try ! " Once more Radcliffe stepped for- 
ward. Prince followed, but so painfuUy that it 
was evident that he could not long continue. 

Radcliffe stopped. " I'm sorry ! " he said de- 
cisively. " But it's impossible. I'll have to take him 
to the nearest house and put him up for the night. 
Then I'll walk on with you to the inner fortifica- 
tions. Some officer who knows your father is sure to 
be there and will see you safely to your friends." 

" And you? " Sally's tones were chill. 

"I? Oh! I'll stay with Prince and come in 
to-morrow." He broke off; then: ** I see a light 
ahead yonder," he declared. " Let's go and fiaid 
out what it is." Without waiting a reply he 
stepped forward, leading the halting horse. 

The girls followed, 'Genie frankly disappointed 
and Sally horribly anxious. The younger girl 
leaned over. " Let's go on into the city, Sally ? " 
she begged. " We don't need to wait." 

Sally gazed at her as at a stranger. " What did 
you say? " she asked, vaguely. 

^ I said let's go on and let Mr. Radcliffe follow 
when he likes." 

" Follow? Follow? Oh! you dont know what 
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you're talking about?'* She leaned forwarcL 
" What sort of a place is that we are coming to? " 

Apparently it was a very comfortable sort of a 
place — a combination of farmhouse and family 
mansion, with tall white pillars and high oblong 
windows, with big bams and stables close behind. 

But 'Genie stared at it discontentedly. " I 
don't know what sort of a house it is and I don't 
care," she snapped. "What does it matter?" 

" If Mr. Radcliffe insists on staying here I shall 
stay, too ! And he will insist on it ! You'll see ! " 
Sally's teeth clicked in the darkness. 

Radcliffe was already tapping at the door. At 
his summons it opened and a gush of light streamed 
out. Question and answer only half audible to the 
girls followed. Soon, however, Radcliffe turned. 
" I was right," he said, amiably. " Mr. Jefferson 
here says that we are less than three miles from 
Richmond. The inner line of fortifications is close 
at hand. Beyond it the roads are perfectly safe 
for any one. Besides, as I said, we are sure to 
find some one who knows your father ! " 

For answer Sally deliberately dismounted. " I 
don't think I'm up to all that changing," she said, 
indifferently. " And I'm certainly not going to let 
you walk any after a hard day's ride like this. 
We'll all stay here — ^if this gentleman can accommo- 
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cUtte us/' Sally's heart was beating wildly, but she 
faced the old man with a smile that apparently 
went straight to his heart. 

" I'll be mighty glad to, ma'am," he declared, 
eflfusively. " Mighty glad to ! And Mrs. Jeffer- 
son'U be mighty glad to! Come right in." He 
stood aside, waving the girls into the open door. 
" Marthy ! " he called. " Here's some guests for 
to-night.*' 

Sally bowed and stepped in. 'Grenie was still 
mounted, but at Sally's action, she shrugged her 
shoulders and held out her hands to RadcliiFe. 
** Since we must wait on your horse's favor, Mr. 
Radcliffe," she said, discontentedly, " perhaps you 
will help me down." 

" Delighted." Radcliffe swung her to the 
ground, and the two turned to face a rotund lady 
who was welcoming Sally effusively. 

The farmer himself did not wait. With a word 
of explanation he handed the candle he held to his 
wife, and turned to Radcliffe. 

" Come along, mister," he said. " Let's put 
them horses of your'n in the stable." He took the 
bridles of the girls' horses and started around the 
house. 

" What's the matter with your horse? " he asked. 

Radcliffe was following, leading Prince. 
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Lame ! " he answered. ^^ Hurt himself, somehow. 
[e's come a good way — a good way, Mr. Jefferson." 

The old man turned his head and stared at Rad- 
liffe through the darkness. "A good way," he 
:hoed. "How fur?*' 

"From ^Vashington to Richmond — ^and back 
gam." 

"Gosh! Are you sure on the right road?" 
[r. Jefferson laughed, but his laughter was plainly 
jrced. 

" Quite sure, Mr. Jefferson. I give you Andrew 
ackson's toast. The Federal Union " 

" It must and shall be preserved." The old 
lan's voice grew firmer. " Good Lord," he 
reathed. " You've come at last. I'd most given 
p expecting you." 

" I came as quickly as I could. Have you any- 
iing for me ? " 

The old man shook his head. ^^AinH had a 
ling since they himg Avery." 

Radcliffe drew his breath sharply. "It*s true 
ben? " he exclaimed. " They did get Avery! We 
eard rumors, but " 

" Got him and Jackson. Gx)t Jackson first. 
lOrd God! I didn't sleep for a week afterwards, 
fy neck ain't felt just right yet. But here's the 
bable. Come on in. There ain't nobody on the 
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place — no niggars or nothin', we c'n talk safe 
enough." 

The old man led the way into the stable and 
helped Radcliffe put up the horses. As the two 
went about their labors Radcliffe talked. 

" We heard that two of our men had been 
caught and hanged," he said. " We didn't know 
which two, but we guessed it must have been Avery 
and Jackson because they were the two you knew 
and we didn't get anything more through you. 
We've got another man in Richmond, and I've come 
down to get some information we think he has and 
to put you in communication with him. I must do 
it without the knowledge of the yoimg ladies who 
are with me. They are both Confederates to the 
core, and would denounce you or me without hesita- 
tion. I shall want your help. It's dangerous — 
deadly dangerous, for I am suspected and watched. 
Do you — volunteer ? " 

The old man fingered his shrivelled neck. 
** Well ! " he observed, slowly. " It sho'ly do make 
my throat sore to think about it. But I'm some old 
an' I might as well go that way as any. I reckon 
I owe it to the Union, anyway. As for Marthy — 
Well, Marthy's willin'. So, if you need help, I guess 
you've just naturally got to have it." 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 



Th£ night was far gone and to all appearances 
the Jefferson household was wrapped in slumber. 
The lights were all out and measured breathing, 
not to say snoring, came from more than one of the 
four chambers that opened on the big upstairs hall. 
When a clock downstairs rang four times its notes 
were supposedly wasted on the sleepers. 

But the stillness and darkness were deceptive. 
As the last stroke of the four died away one of the 
doors in the hall opened and Sally's face peered 
out. All night long she had watched, fighting off 
her deadly weariness by sheer will power, resolute 
that this one night at least she would stand guard. 
" I am a sentry," she told herself again and again. 
" Sentries that go to sleep on post are shot. I will 
not go to sleep. I will not go to sleep.'' 

Very certain was she that the stop at Jeffer- 
son's had not come about by chance. Sure was she 
that it had been deliberately contrived. During 
the night, she felt certain, Radcliffe had planned to 
meet his fellow-conspirators in the conference to 
witness which she had been sent on that long ride. 

223 
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They were barely three miles from Richmond, 
within the outer line of the fortifications, and to 
Sally it seemed easy for Radcliffe's fellow-conspira- 
tors to visit him. If the meeting took place without 
her knowledge the main reason for her trip would 
have come to naught. On the other hand if she 
made a single false move Radcliffe might be alarmed 
and might give up his enterprise even at that 
eleventh hour. That, too, would be failure. In 
either event nothing would remain to the Confed- 
erates except to arrest Radcliffe and hang him. 
Her heart stood still at the thought. 

The only thing she could think of was to spend 
the entire night watching the door of Radcliffe's 
room ; and this she swore she would do were she ten 
times more weary. 

Pretending anxiety for Radcliffe's comfort she 
had gone far beyond the bounds of good manners 
in insisting on inspecting the room where he was to 
sleep; and once in it she had scandalized both 
'Genie and her hostess by examining the windows 
and trying the doors and peering into the closets. 
The fact that all the rooms opened on the outer 
hall and seemed to have no means of access to the 
ground floor except by the stairs that ran down 
from her own door comforted her a little, but her 
anxiety rose as she noticed that the windows of 
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Radcliffe's room were not impossibly high above the 
ground. How was she to tell if he should slip 
through one of them and make off through the night 
to some rendezvous? 

She could think of but one way. If she saw 
any reason to suspect that he was gone she would 
rouse the house on one pretext or another and at 
least force the disclosure of his absence. 

Luckily such action proved to be unnecessary. 
Radcliffe had gone to bed leaving his door not 
merely unlocked but also ajar. Hour after hour 
she had crept barefooted across the hall and listened 
at the door to the faint sound of his breathing. 

The four strokes of the clock startled her and 
brought her to her door, staring around confusedly. 
In a moment, however, she realized where she was 
and realized, too, that she had been dozing. On the 
threshold she paused, listening. Behind her, from 
the bed, came 'Genie's soft regular breathing; then 
silent as a shadow she slipped across the hall, ghost- 
like in the faint gleams of the moon. 

At Radcliffe's door she paused, listening. No 
faintest sound came from the room, and her heart 
contracted in fright. Could he have gone while she 
nodded? At any rate she must know. 

Hand on the knob she stood, quaking. The 
beating of her heart almost choked her. Then inch 
15 
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by inch she pushed back the portal till the craidk 
yawned into an opening wide enough for her Btendtr 
body. 

The room was dark but not so dark a» she had 
expected to find it. A faint glow of moctoJu^ 
sifting through the honeysuckles that almosi fiD^ 
the window, fell across the floor. (As long as ihe 
lived the scent of honeysuckle was to bring bads 
to Sally Castleton the pale gleam illuminating' tJbe 
bed on which the covers were heaped above a mtitiovi* 
less form.) 

Breathlessly she leaned toward him, stramklg 
her eyes. Was it indeed he? Or was it a dmmny 
put there to deceive? Had the door been left open 
to give her the chance to fool herself into belKving 
that he was still there? She must be sure. She 
could not go back to her own room and leave tbat 
question unanswered. 

She took a step forward and stopped. lagjlt 
as her tread was its sound seemed ear-piercing to 
her over-strained nerves. The terror-stricken paba^ 
tions in her throat choked her and the ringing in 
her ears made them at once deaf to outside noises 
and madly acute to her own movements. 

But she must go on. Step by step she forced 
herself to move across the floor till she stood above 
the bed. 
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Even then she was not sure, for the face of the 
sleeper was buried in the pillow and was half hidden 
by the high-pulled sheets. She must move them 
enough to see. 

Light as a rose leaf her slender fingers slipped 
down till they touched the edge of the coverlets. 
Gently they closed on it and tried to lift it. It 
yielded, held back by the weight of the sleeper's 
head but coming slowly away in her hand. Inch 
by inch it moved till at last it revealed the form 
beneath. 

Unmistakably it was Radcliffe's. Even in the 
misty moonlight she knew his curly light-brown 
hair, his close-set ear, the curve of his cheek and 
chin, half buried as they were in the pillow. He 
was there ! And it was past four o'clock. A sudden 
revulsion of feeling swept over the girl. She had 
been needlessly suspicious, she decided. The stop 
at Jefferson's had really been fortuitous. Radcliffe 
had no intention of meeting anyone that night; he 
was resting — as she might be — for the toil of the 
morrow. Silently she tiptoed from the room and 
drew the door close behind her; and silently she 
stole to her own room. She would stay on post till 
dawn, because it was her duty, but she would be 
uneasy no longer. 

It was well for her peace of mind that she could 
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no longer see behind RadcUffe's 4oor. Scarcely had 
she passed into the hall when he sat up and slipped 
softly from the bed. Simultaneously the door to 
the other room opened and old Jefferson entered. 
Swiftly and silently, without a word, the two 
changed places, Jefferson slipping into Radcliffe's 
bed and pulling the sheet about his ears, and Rad- 
cliffe slipping into the other room and closing the 
door behind him. 

At the back of the other room stood Mrs. 
Martha Jefferson, illumined by a narrow streak of 
moonlight that came in at a door that stood ajar. 
Silently she beckoned to Radcliffe. As he came to 
her side she pointed to an armful of clothes that 
lay upon a chair and then t6 the door. 

Radcliffe caught up the clothes and slipped 
through the opening, which closed silently behind 
him. He found himself at the top of a flight of 
narrow steps that, as in many Virginia houses, ran 
down the outside of the house, like a fire escape 
on a city building. An instant he stood, peering 
into the black shadows of the yard; then, with 
hammering heart, he began a swift but cautious 
descent. 

At the foot of the stairs Radcliffe paused to 
slip on the ragged coat and trousers the old woman 
had given him. Then he straightened up. He had 
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successfully evaded the watcher within; but he did 
not know what watchers there might be without. 
He did not believe there were any. If there were 
he could not hope to detect them by standing still. 
But he felt very sure that none could follow him 
on the journey he purposed to take without betray- 
ing themselves. The more quickly he moved the 
greater his chance of forcing them to self-betrayal. 

Swiftly he sped toward the out-buildings, keep- 
ing in the shadow of the trees and avoiding the 
spaces of white moonlight; then he skirted the side 
of the barn until he reached the deeper shadows of 
the woodland. Faster then for a minute longer, 
following a faint cross-road, and halting at last 
beside the dim bulk of a light wagon, loaded with 
vegetables, with a patient horse standing with hang- 
ing head between the thills. 

Boldly he climbed into the seat and shook the 
reins. Simultaneously he slipped a soiled bandage 
about his hatless head and adjusted his right arm 
into a sling around his neck. 

As he drew out of the cross-road onto the plank 
road, he noticed that the night had grown percepti- 
bly lighter. The earth and the trees were still 
dark, but the network of branches overhead showed 
clear and distinct against the sky. From behind 
and before he heard the clatter of other wagons. 
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whose drivers, like himself, were presumably bound 
to the city markets. Dawn was coming. He 
clucked to his horse and hurried on. 

The inner fortifications were very near. Scarcely 
was he out of the woods when he saw their dim line 
bulking across his path. At a glance he saw that 
they were even stronger than the outer line. Not 
only was the only entrance by a similar twisting 
road, but the earthworks were doubly protected, 
being re-enforced by a triple line of abatis, formed 
of trees cut down and laid with jagged branches 
pointing outward. Entangled in them, men and 
horses could be shot down at ease by riflemen safe 
behind the walls. 

His horse halted of itself beside a sentry and an 
officer standing with a lighted lantern. Mechani- 
cally he drew a paper from his pocket and handed 
it over — a permit for " William Colfax *' to bring 
market produce into the city. 

The officer scanned it then looked up. ** You're 
not William Colfax," he objected sharply. 

Radcliife shook his head. " No, suh," he 
answered. " I ain't Will Colfax ; Pm his brother 
Tom. Pm back home on furlough gitting well of 
this arm and head. The Yankees sho'ly did pump 
it into me hard. Will ain't well this mornin' an' 
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I'm a-drivin his stuff into the market. I'm a-comin' 
right out again, suh ! " 

"All right!'* The officer handed the paper 
back and waved the wagon on. He examined hun- 
dreds of permits every morning, and he did the 
work mechanically. There was little fear at the 
inner line of defences, and apparently he had re- 
ceived no orders to keep a special lookout on that 
particular day. 

Radcliffe drove on. As soon as he was away 
from the ramparts he urged his horse to greater 
speed, overtaking and passing many other wagons 
bound on the same errand as his own ostensible 
one. As he went the road changed slowly from a 
country highway to a city street. Houses loomed 
up through the dim light and patches of sidewalk 
began to appear. The signs of city life multiplied 
fast till his horse's hoofs clattered on the cobbles 
and he straightened up, knowing that he was in 
the Confederate capital at last. 

Few people were abroad. All around him the 
dim houses slept, dark and silent, filled, as Rad- 
cliffe knew, chiefly with women and children and 
servants. The men were all away. Down one dim 
street and up another he hastened, turning on his 
path with sudden haste, circling a block now and 
again, trying every way to discover whether he was 
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followed. Satisfied at last that no one was on his 
track, he turned abruptly into a tree-bordered 
cross-street and halted before a high-stooped house 
with white columns. 

Climbing from the wagon he lifted a crate from 
its interior, hoisted it upon his shoulders, and 
mounted to the door, where he set down his burden 
and jangled the bell and hammered on the wood 
with the butt of his whip. 

At last a window opened and a gruff voice 
challenged him. 

"Who the devil's that?'' 

Radcliffe looked up. " I'm a-lookin' foh Mr. 
Carter, suh," he explained. " I got some garden 
stuff here that Mr. Adams done sent him from the 
country. Are you Mr. Carter, suh?" 

" Yes, certainly. I'm Carter. But I don't 
know anybody named Adams. You sure you're 
looking for me? " 

" Yes, suh ! Powerful sure, suh. Better come 
down an' git it. It's mighty good eatin,' suh ! '* 

A short laugh came from the window above. 
**I reckon you've got the wrong Carter," said the 
voice, " but food is too scarce nowadays to be re- 
fused when it's thrown at you. I'll be down." 

Radcliffe waited while bolts were drawn and 
locks turned and the door opened. Then he picked 
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up the crate. " Got some mighty fine chickens foh 
you, suh,'* he said. "It's a good ways they've 
come, too, Mr. Carter, a good ways." 

Carter started. " How far? " he asked 
casually. 

" From Washington to Richmond. An' if you 
don't want 'em, they'll have to go back again." 

Carter seemed stricken dumb for a moment. 
Then his dry lips moved. " You're sure you're on 
the right road? " he inquired. 

" Quite sure, Mr. Carter. I'll give you Andrew 

Jackson's toast. ' The Federal Union ' " he 

paused. 

" * It must and shall be preserved.' Come in 
quick, for God's sake." 

RadclifFe entered. " I'll take these here chickens 
to the kitchen foh you, suh," he offered, loudly. 
Then in a lower tone. " Have you anything for 
me? Quick!" 

" Not here ! " Carter wrung his hands. " The 
papers are at the State Department. Oh, what a 
misfortune ! I can't get them for three hours." 

Radcliffe's lips tightened. "That's bad," he 
said. "I'm suspected — ^watched. I think I've 
managed to elude the watchers and get here this 
time, but I can't do it again. Can you send the 
papers to me at my hotel — ^the Exchange? " 
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it 



Not the Exchange. I haven't any connections 
there. At the Spotswood it's different. Go to the 
Spots wood and — but — but — can you go there? " 
Mr. Carter's eye roved hesitatingly over Radcliffe's 
clothes. 

^^ Easily ! I'm in disguise now, but I'll be pre- 
sentable later. How'U you get them to me? " 

" There's a boy there — a Northern darkey. His 
name's Tom. He came down here with me early in 
the war. I got him in as bell boy. He's a nigger, 
but he's whiter than most white men. He'll give 
them to you. How long will you stay in 
Richmond?" 

" No longer than I must." 

" Can you stay till to-night? There's another 
paper — an enormously important paper that I have 
been afraid to steal. I can get it to you by supper 
time if you can wait for it." 

Radcliffe hesitated. " Is it worth it? " he ques- 
tioned. " I'm suspected, I tell you. I may have 
been seen coming here. I think I eluded observa- 
tion, but I may not have done so. The risk will be 
terrible for both of us ! " 

Perspiration stood on Carter's forehead. **I 
know it ! " he gasped. " God ! Don't I know it. 
But I swore to do my duty without fear. And this 
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is my duty. The paper is worth it — worth it a 
hundred times over. You'll wait? '* 

" Yes, ril wait ! " 

^^Grood! Till supper time only. If you hear 
nothing from me by then, you'll know I've been 
caught and you needn't wait any longer. What's 
your name? " 

^^ Raddiffe. Frank Radcliffc. Quick, now ! 
Give me the names and addresses of half a dozen 
people who live near here. Anybody! It doesn't 
matter. Write them down." 

"For what?" 

" To try to protect you. No time to explain 
now. Write them down here, on this piece of paper ! 
Not friends of ours, you know — anybody ! " 

Carter snatched at the scrap and the pencil the 
other tendered and scribbed madly for a moment. 
" There ! Will that do? " he questioned. 

" Yes." Radcliffe had been speaking swiftly 
and low; now he raised his voice. 

" I reckon you'll find them chickens all right, 
8uh ! " he said. " I got to hurry 'cause I got a lot 
of other truck to deliver. Mr. Adams done sent 
presents to a whole lot of people. Grood-momin', 
suh ! " 

" Good morning ! " 

Radcliffe went down the steps and climbed into 
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his wagon. Theni as swiftly as he might, he drove 
to one after another of the addresses on Carter's 
list, delivering at one a bag of potatoes, at another 
some eggs, at a third a few chickens, and so on, 
alleging that all came from the mythical Adams. 
At last, with an empty wagon he started to retrace 
his way to the Jefferson place. 

Daylight was coming on apace as, unhindered, 
he passed the barrier. With the dawn a wind had 
sprung up, fresh, strong, invigorating; in its 
embrace the swaying trees flashed their million 
leaves in welcome to the rising sun. Gold was flush- 
ing the sky as he hurried up the high steps and 
slipped through the unlatched door into Jefferson's 
room and thence into his own. 

As he entered the clock struck seven. Simul- 
taneously there came a tap on his door. 

"Mr. Radcliffe!" called a voice. **Mr. 
Radcliffe ! " 

Radcliffe stopped in the middle of the floor, 
gesturing for silence to Jefferson, who was just 
rising from the bed. 

" Eh ! What ! Is that you, Miss Castleton? '* 
he asked, in sleepy tones. 

** Yes.'* Relief spoke in t!ie girl's tones, ** I*m 
sorry to wake you, but I think we'd better get 
started." 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 



It was late when the travellers reached the 
barrier on their way into the city. Despite the 
desire of all three to hasten, they had been delayed 
by numerous small details, chief among which was 
the necessity of giving Prince's shoulder another 
rubbing down, as a precaution against any return 
of his " lameness '' which seemed to have departed 
during the night. At last, however, they got under 
way, and ten o'clock saw them passing the barrier. 

The number of soldiers at the entrance was 
much smaller than it had been at the outer barrier, 
but the press of traffic in and out was much greater. 
Ammunition wagons, returning from the outposts 
to be refilled at the ordnance depots, lurched 
heavily over the worn planks that gave the road its 
name; orderlies and aids galloped recklessly in and 
out; batteries limped past; a column of mud- 
plastered soldiers, some bandaged and all tattered, 
monopolized the road as they tramped through the 
' winding roadway beneath shot-torn battle flags. 

It was all new to the girls and even to Radcliife, 
and all three watched it interestedly, RadclifFe alert 
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and ready, watching everything with keen eyes that 
quested the passing throng for possible enemies; 
*6enie frankly curious and wildly excited by her 
first visit to the city since childhood; Sally watch- 
ful for any signal that might indicate that her task 
had been completed and that the heavy burden she 
had borne had been assumed by stronger shoulders. 

Soon she received one. From behind a wagon 
drawn up at one side of the road a hand signalled 
her, and she quietly slipped out of line, letting 
'Grenie and RadclifFe go forward to meet an harassed 
boy lieutenant, who, with his arm in a sling, was 
examining the passes of all who entered. 

Beside the wagon she found Philip. " It's all 
right. Miss Sally ! '* he said hurriedly. " We'll take 
charge now. You are relieved from duty. Get 
rid of the man as soon as you like." 

Sally drew a long breath. For an instant she 
felt that she had been freed from an enormous 
burden; the next she felt another settling down 
upon her. The task of leading Radcliffe to his 
death was finished, but the task of saving him was 
yet to be begun. 

She leaned over. " Where is father? '* she asked. 
"Is he still in town?" 

" Don't know." The boy shook his head. " I 
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haven't had a minute to inquire. You'll find out at 
Mrs. Mason's, I reckon." 

With a nod of comprehension Sally rode on, 
ranging alongside Radcliffe just as he handed their 
papers to the officer in charge. 

The latter scanned them curiously and folded 
them up. " Pass," he said. 

Radcliffe demurred. *^ Don't we get our passes 
back? " he questioned. ** You'll notice that mine 
reads between Tye and Richmond. It's a round- 
trip aifair, good in either way. I don't suppose 
ni want it again, but I might." 

" Can't help it, suh ! " The officer folded the 
paper and put in into his pocket. *^ Can't help it. 
Orders are to take up all passes carried by people 
coming to town. You'll have to get another one 
to go out." 

"Oh, all right!" Radcliffe shrugged his 
shoulders and shook his reins. ** When you're 
ready, ladies," he remarked. 

He turned to the girls and found Sally ready. 
'Genie, however, was sitting high in the saddle, 
craning her neck to see over the heads of the 
vehicles that blocked the roadway. At Radcliffe's 
call she hesitated, but finally followed. An instant 
later, however, she leaned over to Sally. 

"Sally! Sally!" she whispered. " Lsn't that 
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Philip yonder — there! back of those soldiers! 
Look! Quick! Oh! he's gone." 

Sally shook her head. ^^ Oh, I reckon not," she 
said calmly. ^^ If it was he'd have joined us. Come 
along." 

An instant later they were through the barrier, 
riding down the long straight road that led without 
a turn or a break into the heart of the city. 

As they progressed the roadway and later the 
streets grew more and more crowded. Civilians, 
children, women, and negroes, especially the latter, 
were everywhere. Newsboys peddled flimsy news- 
papers filled with rodomontade about ^^ gallant 
defenders " and academic discussions of the right 
of secession, but singularly empty of news from the 
battles that for weeks had been raging not twenty 
miles away. 

To RadclifFe the city seemed careless or ignorant 
of its impending doom. The people either would 
not or could not realize the power of the coils that 
were tightening around them. Despair may have 
been at their hearts, but it did not show in their 
faces. They were thin, and Radcliffe knew that 
many of them must be hungry, but they laughed 
while they starved and showed cheerful faces while 
they buried their dead. The young fellow watched 
and listened with wonder and pity, knowing or at 
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least believing that all the sacrifice, all the blood, 
and all the misery, were futile, for they were given 
for a cause dear indeed, but self-destructive. 
Southern triumph, he felt, would be the worst thing 
that could befall the South as well as the North. 

The three did not have very long to watch the 
scenes, however, for their route soon led them into 
an unfrequented cross road, up which they rode 
northward for perhaps a quarter of a mile, finally 
turning in at a wide gate and cantering up a sweep- 
iiig gravel drive toward a big vine-clad house, half 
hidden among tall trees. 

Around the half dozen acres that the place 
contained there ran a high stone wall, against which 
roses straggled — great spicy roses with golden 
hearts and frilled cinnamon leaves. The grass was 
long and unkempt; it ran out into the gravel 
walks; it encroached on the rosebeds; it reached 
trembling fingers up toward the sagging snowballs 
and bridal wreath. Nearer the house, in smaller 
beds, verbenas mingled with purple flags and early 
phlox ran riot. Rowdy, tumultuous, undisciplined 
growth was everywhere — growth freed from re- 
straint, choking the once-ordered exactitude of the 
garden just as weeds choked the wider fields. 
Nature was claiming her own again, effacing as 
rapidly as might be the handiwork of man. 
16 
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Birds and animals welcomed the return of the 
wild* Song sparrows twittered in pretty chorus 
among the leafy boughs. Cardinal birds flashed like 
streaks of flame across the road. Yellow-headed 
flickers clung like patches of cretonne to tree 
trunks, their rataplan resounding through the air. 
From somewhere the liquid notes of a Southern 
mocking bird floated out upon the air. 

An old negro met the three as they rode up to 
the horseblock and took the bridles of the girls' 
steeds; then stood bowing, evidently charged with 
a message. 

" Walk up on de po'ch, ladies ! Walk up on de 
po'ch, sah ! " he invited. " Mis' Mason's mighty 
sorry not to be here to receive you, ma'am, mighty 
sorry ! She say foh you to make yo'selves at home, 
ma'am, and she'll be back as soon as she possibly 



can." 



The girls listened with some misgiving. " When 
do you expect her back, uncle? " asked Sally. 

The story came out. Mrs. Mason had received 
word the day before that her husband had been 
badly wounded at Petersburg and she had hurried 
to the spot. Her return of course depended on 
the colonel's condition; if he could be moved she 
would bring him home with her; if he could not 
she would remain with him. Meanwhile Uncle Ben 
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was in charge,, commissioned to put the place and 
ever3rthing in it unreservedly at the service of the 
expected guests. 

" Dey aint much to put ! '' concluded the old 
man. ^^ Mos' all the niggers done run away, 
'ceptin' dem that Mis' Mason took along to drive 
de coach and bring back de colonel. But it's all 
at yo* service, ma'am, sich as 'tis." 

" But my father? Where is he? " 

^* Gin'rul Castleton? He done had to go to de 
war, ma'am. He took it pow'ful hard dat he 
couldn't wait foh you, ma'am; pow'ful hard. He 
done lef a letter. It's on de mantel piece in de 
parlor. If you'll walk in de house, I'll take dese 
yere horses to de stable." He reached out for the 
bridle of Radcliffe's horse. 

But the young man shook his head. ^* Not mine, 
uncle," he said. " I'm not going to stay. I'll bid 
you good-by now, ladies." 

Sally's face blanched. The moment had come! 
He was going — going to his death. She was sure 
of it. Enemies were all around him. He could not 
escape. And it was her doing. She had brought 
him there. And now she was to take his hand and 
say a casual good-by and let him go, unwarned! 
How could she do it? How could she do it — ^with 
the memory of his kisses warm on her lips! 
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Desperately she longed for a few words alone with 
him. 

'Genie, reading the longing in her eyes^ suddefily 
thrust into the conversation. ^^ Good-by, Mr. Had- 
cliffe," she said* ^^ Thank you so much for jgour 
escort.'* 

The child's tones were flippant. Clearly she 
felt resentful about something — ^perhaps about her 
forced detention just outside the Confederate capi- 
tal the night before. 

Radcliffe's lips twitched. He reached out for 
the small bag the girl carried. ^^ Mayn't I take 
your — er — ^baggage into the house? " he asked. 

'Genie flushed. "No, thank you!" She 
clutched the bag tighter. 

Radcliffe smiled. "The ridiculous child,'^ he 
muttered. " Carrying a lot of love-letters around 
with her! And yet, is she so ridiculous? Grod 
knows ! " Aloud he added : " Good-by ! " 

*^ Good-by ! " 'Genie turned her back and 
walked to the porch. At the top of the steps she 
sat down and began to rock to and fro, fanning 
herself in conspicuous inattentiveness as to what 
Radcliffe and her sister might be saying. 

The interlude had enabled Sally to pull herself 
together, and when Radcliffe turned to her again 
she was able to speak. Yet what was there to say 
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to him? What could she say to hun — to this man 
who was going into imminent danger of which she 
could 'not in honor warn him, this man whose kisses 
lay warm on her Ups, this man whom she might 
never see again. 

Primly she began. "I — we — ^have not really 
thanked you for your escort, Mr. Radcliffe. We — 
I — ^hope you will not leave Richmond without giv- 
ing us a chance to see you once more and — ^and 
make proper acknowledgments for your kindness." 

Radcliffe shook his head. ^^ No acknowledg- 
ment is necessary," he answered. ** The privilege 
was its own reward and it is I who should offer 
thanks. The past two days have been very happy 
and I would not willingly forget one single moment 
of them — ^not one. Whatever the future holds — ah ! 
Sally, there is but one thing that it can hold ! " 

Sally's face did not brighten. Rather she grew 
paler and her eyes widened. ** This — ^this isn't 
good-by, is it?" she gasped piteously. "You — 
you will not try to leave Richmond without — ^with- 
out letting me know? " 

Radcliffe shook his head. ** Not without letting 
you know," he answered. " And not for the present, 
in any event. But you know how uncertain my 
plans are." 

Sally gasped. Uncertain! Grod! If he knew. 
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how deadlj certain his future was. "Then you — 
you won't go without seeing me — us — ^again? 
Promise me ! ** 

"Willingly! Gladly! Come what may, Pll 
come back to say good-by ! You know it." 

Sally drew her breath sharply. She felt like 
one reprieved. For a time at least, as long as he 
did not try to leave town, he would not be arrested, 
unless his confederate was caught. 

That would give her time — some days, per- 
haps — to see President Davis and to ask for her 
lover's pardon. 

" Don't you know it? " he asked again, smiling. 

" Yes, I know it." Sally's voice came from 
far away. " Yes, I know it. I shall see you again 
soon. Yes, I am sure of it. This is only au revoir. 
I shall see you — once more — ^before — ^before — oh! 
I can't let you go unwarned ! I can't ! I can't ! " 

"Oh! Yes! You can!" Radcliffe's tones 
were light and assured. He saw that the girl had 
reached the limits of her endurance and that any 
further emotional distress might crush her. ** Oh, 
yes! You can! Don't worry! I'm not popular 
with your friends, I'll admit, but I'm valuable and 
that makes me safe. I'll come back to you safe and 
sound. I promise. There! Cheer up! I'll be 
back soon." 
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" But I must tell you " 

" Some other time. The president and the 
cabinet of the Confederate States of America are 

anxiously awaiting my coming " — he laughed 

" and I mustn't keep them waiting. Good-by." 

Before the girl could interpose Radcliffe had 
swimg himself lightly to the saddle, and was bend- 
ing down holding out his hand. 

" Good-by ! '' he syllabled. 

«Good-by! Oh! I can't " 

« Yes ! You can ! Good-by ! " 

Touched by the spur, Prince • reared, plunged, 
and sprang forward. Radcliffe, sitting him like a 
centaur, looked backward, smiling and waving his 
hat till the trees and the entrance gate shut Sally 
from his view. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 



Despai&inglt Sallj stood on the gravel walk 
and watched Radcliffe ride away. ^^He wouldn't 
let me tell him!" she moaned. ^^He wouldn't let 
me tell him! Oh! What shall I do? What shall 
I do? " Her slender fingers clasped and unclasped 
themselves, pressing the nails deep into the soft 
flesh. 

She had done her part, had brought him past 
every avenue of escape, had seen his chances for life 
and liberty vanish one by one, and at last had seen 
him ride away jauntily into peril of which he did 
not, could not, dream. Surely she had done all that 
could be asked of her. Surely she was free at last 
to do what she could to save his life — ^his bare life. 
She could begin at once. 

No ! She could not begin yet. When the secret 
agent at the Capitol had been caught, she might 
claim some credit for her part in his capture and 
on the strength of it might ask that her lover be 
held as a prisoner-of-war. Meanwhile she must 
rest ! rest ! rest ! and be fresh for the struggle which 
she saw ahead of her. 
248 
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Abruptly she became aware that 'Genie was 
calling to her from the porch. Blankly she looked 
at the girl. "Yes! Oh! er — ^yes! Did you say 
something, 'Genie? " she questioned vaguely. 

" Say something? Good gracious ! Sally ! 
What's the matter with you? I've been talking a 
blue streak for ten minutes, and you want to know 
whether I've been saying something. Y'ou've been 
acting perfectly crazy for two or three days — ever 
since you met that RadclifFe man. Thank good- 
ness he's gone and I hope he'll never come back." 

Sally smiled sadly. ** He'll come back ! " she 
declared. " Oh, yes ! He'll come back. He said 
he would and he will." 

** Hmnph ! " The younger girl's teeth shut 
with a snap. " Well ! There's no need to stand 
gazing down the road where he vanished. Do come 
into the house." 

^* Very well, little sister, I'll come." 

With dragging feet Sally followed 'Genie Into 
the house and down the corridor to the door of the 
parlor. So faint and weak was she from her all- 
night vigil and from the sudden relaxation of the 
strain under which she had been laboring that she 
did not even raise her eyes to see into what sur- 
roundings she was going. 

Then suddenly she heard 'G^nie give a joyful 
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squeal and looked up to see Philip Byrd rising to 
greet them. Close behind him stood Greorge. 

'Grenie darted forward, catching the young 
officer by both hands. "Oh! Philip! Philip!'' 
she cried. ^^ I'm so glad to see you. And Greorge, 
too! Oh! Pvc missed you so!" 

Philip's face flushed with pleasure. " Have you 
really missed me?" he exclaimed. "Have you 
reaUy? " 

But 'Grenie had slipped past and was shaking 
hands with George. In a moment, however, she 
looked back. 

^^ Missed you ! I should think I had ! " she 
declared. ** I'd miss anybody after travelling two 
days with that pokey Mr. Radcliffe that Sally 
thinks is so grand." 

*^ Oh ! Yes ! " Philip did not seem especially 
delighted at the compliment. He reached out his 
hand to Sally. " He's rather a fine fellow, isn't he, 
Sally .^" he asked. "It's too bad we've got to 
hang him ! " 

"Hang him?" 'Genie's mouth dropped open. 
" Grood gracious, Philip Byrd ! What are you 
talking about?" she demanded. 

"What! Hasn't Sally told you? Heavens! 
How could she help it? Ill never say agam that a 
woman can't keep a secret." 
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**;What secret?'* 

** About Radcliffe, of course. He's a Yankee 
spy. We've been watching him. Sallj took charge 
of him on the trip from Tye." 

"Sally! Did Sally know he was a spy?" 
'Genie's eyes were big. 

The elder girl sighed wearily. **Ye8, I knew, 
dear," she answered. 

"It was this way, 'Grenie!" Philip struck in 
hastily. " He is the spy that I told you about — 
the one I heard about while I was in that dog-goned 
old stove. They caught him at Rockfish the next 
morning." Rapidly he sketched the details and 
explained why it had been necessary to watch Rad- 
cliffe and yet not to alarm him so that he would not 
lead them to his accomplices in Richmond. " And 
he's done it," he finished triumphantly. 

'Grenie did not join in the triumph. She was 
staring at Sally as though she had never seen her 
before. **Did you know he would be hanged, 
Sally? " she questioned, in awed tones. 

"Yes! I knew!" 

"And you — and you " she faltered and 

broke off. 

Sally, meeting her eye, knew that that last 
embrace at the edge of the wood had not passed un- 
seen. " Yes ! " she cried. " Yes, I did it. I did 
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this thing ! I am accursed. I did it for the South-^ 
for the dear old South. Yes ! I did it ! And I 
would do it again ! " 

"You did just right, Miss Sally!" PhiUp 
spoke stoutly. " And you didn't do Radcliffe one 
mite of harm. He was doomed from the first. But 
you did help us to catch the infernal traitors who 
have been giving away our secrets ever since the 
war began." 

But Sally shook her head. " You're mistaken, 
Philip," she said gently. " I have done nothing yet. 
Mr. Radcliffe commimicated with no one on the 
way here." 

"Oh! didn't he though?" The boy's face 
flushed. " I thought you knew. You — ^you mustn't 
feel too badly about it, but Radcliffe gave you the 
slip last night and came into town." 

Sally's cheeks flamed with sudden color. ** It's 
not true ! " she cried. " It's not true. I watched 
beside his door all night long — ^yes, it's true, 'Grenie ; 

I did — I watched all night and once — once ^" the 

girl's voice faltered, but she went on — " once I went 
into his room and stood above him as he slept. He 
was there. I saw him in the moonlight. You are 
wrong, Philip. You are wrong. He saw no one 
last night ! " 

The other two were staring at her wide-eyed. 
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" You didn't go into his room ! " cried the boy, in- 
credulously. "Lord! JThat took nerve. But he 
fooled you all the same. We knew where you were 
and we had men all 'roimd Jefferson's house. Rad- 
cliffe came out about half past four. He came down 
the stairs at the back of the house — outside the 
house, you know. He got into a wagon that old 
Jefferson had fixed for him and drove into town. 
We had people watching for him every foot of the 
way. He had a forged market-man's pass. I 
watched him as he drove by the barrier. It was he, 
all right. When he got into town he drove to eight 
houses and left presents of food at each. The 
traitor must Uve in one of those eight houses! 
We're not certain in which one yet. Some big men 
live in those houses! Lord! I'd be afraid to tell 
you how big they are. None of them has even been 
suspected. But one of them is the traitor. We're 
watching them all, and we'll get the right one soon.'* 

"How?" 

"Well!" The boy's face fell. "He's most 
certain to give himself away. You see, he either 
gave Radcliffe the stuff this morning or he didn't. 
Of course, we thought at first that he did, and, if 
Radcliffe had gone beyond Jefferson's or had tried 
to pass the outer barrier, we'd have grabbed him. 
But he didn't go beyond it and he did come on into 
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town with you. So we're guessing that he hasn't 
got what he wants yet. If he hasn't, the traitor 
up on the hill will try to get it to him, and the 
minute he does he's a goner. Until he does make a 
move we can't swoop down on Radcliffe without the 
risk of losing the other fellow. Of course, if Rad- 
cliffe attempts to leave we'll know that he has gotten 
the stuff somehow and we'll gather him in. And 
of course we'll grab old Jefferson at the same time. 
All we've got to do is to watch and wait." 

"I see ! " Scorn spoke in Sally's voice. ** A 
hundred of you circled around one lone man ! And 
this IS Southern chivalry ! " 

Philip faced around, face aflame. ^* Good 
Lord ! " he cried. " Why ! Why ! the man's a spy. 
He's deliberately taken the risk. Of course we're 
a hundred to one. This is war, Sally ! War ! Still ! 
You're right in a way. It is hard. Radcliffe is too 
daring a fellow to make one feel altogether com- 
fortable over jumping him a hundred to one. If 
I could, I'd be only too glad to fight it out with 
him, man to man ! " 

" You ! " Sally's face flamed amazement. 
** You're no match for him ! " 

"Why not?" hotly. "Oh! I'll grant you I 
wouldn't be a match for him in a prize fight. He's 
heavier and bigger in every way. But with swords 
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it would be different. I've got a good reach — ^just 
as good as he has — ^and — Oh! Shucks! I don't 
want to brag, but nothing would please me better 
than to cross sabres with the fellow." 

**Well, I hope jou won't!" 'Genie burst in 
emphatically, more to conceal the panic into which 
Philip's suggestion had thrown her than for any 
other reason. " If you fight with this spy and — 
and get — ^k-killed, I'll never speak to you again as 
long as you live." 

Philip laughed. " Oh! WeU! " he said, indul- 
gently. " There's mighty little chance of my fight- 
ing him. But " he turned to Sally. " But you 

mustn't feel too badly about the matter, Miss Sally. 
I understand how you feel. I remember what you 
said to Colonel Page, You think you're responsible. 
But you're not. You really haven't helped us one 
bit in catching this Richmond fellow, and as for 
Radcliffe we had him cold before you ever saw him. 
In fact you've kept him alive for two days ; if you 
hadn't agreed to come with him Colonel Page would 
have hanged him out of hand. No, set your mind 
at ease. You haven't helped one bit with either 
man ! George, here, has done more than you have." 

Philip's words were well-meant. He wanted to 
lift from Sally's shoulders the responsibility of 
having brought about the death of two men. He 
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did not know that the fate of the unknown secret 
agent at the capital did not have one feather's 
weight with Sally. He did not know that the man 
was a name to her and nothing more. And he did 
not know that she hoped to urge her aid in his 
capture as a basis for a plea for Radcliffe's life. 
He meant well, but his words fell one by one on 
Sally's heart as a knell of hope. If she had 
rendered no service, she could ask no reward. And 
Radcliffe must die ! 

Her brain buzzed. Strange noises rang in her 
ears. Feebly she put out her hand and caught at a 
chair. " I — I think I'll lie down," she breathed. 
" I'm tired ! — so tired ! " Blindly she tottered to- 
ward the stairs. 

" You poor dear ! " 'Genie's arm slipped around 
her and she half led, half supported her from the 
room. 

"Wait, Philip! I'll be back," she whispered 
over her shoulder as she went up the stairs. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

When 'Grenie came down again she found Philip 
alone, pacing soberly up and down the long parlor. 

^^ Where's George? " she asked, looking around 
inquiringly. 

^^ I sent him to get our horses from the back. 
There are practically no servants on the place, you 
know. Mrs. Mason took all the men but Uncle 
Ben with her. There's a maid or two upstairs." 

The girl nodded. " I found one,'* she said. 

"Yes! I told them to wait upstairs — ^not to 
come down. How's Miss Sally? " 

" She's lying down. I hope she'll sleep. She's 
positively worn out." 

" I hope she will. Think of her sitting up all 
night watching that fellow's deor. Couldn't you 
have stopped it and made her come to bed? " 

" Made her ! You don't know Sally ! Nobody 
can make her do anything unless she thinks she 
ought. Once she gets an idea of duty into her 
head there's no turning her. Besides, I didn't know 
she was. up." 

" You didn't ! " 
17 2S7 
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^^ No ! She went to bed when I did. I went to 
sleep and didn't wake till morning. Sally was sit- 
ting up then, but I thought she'd just gotten up." 

"It's a pity." The boy hesitated. "She's 
behaved like a brick. She didn't want to do the 
thing, but she did. It must have been dreadfully 
hard on her, especially as I believe she likes the 
fellow." 

" Likes him ! " 'Grenie sprang instantly to the 
defense. " Likes him ! Likes a Yankee ! You — ^you 
are insulting, Philip ! " 

^^ I don't mean to be. Radcliffe is mighty good- 
looking and mighty daring. From what I've seen 
of him, I like him myself. But I'll help to hang 
him all the same." He paused. " I must go now ! ^ 
he added. " I'm on duty, you know." 

" Oh ! all right. If you must, you must." The 
girl stepped over to the table, evidently intending 
to pick up the small satchel, which she had laid 
upon it. 

But Philip was before her. He caught up tiie 
bag and held it out. Probably he pressed the 
catch unconsciously, for suddenly the bag opened, 
and a torrent of letters cascaded to the floor. 

'Genie's face flushed red as fire. 

The boy paused, staring at the envelopes with 
sick eyes. 
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"I beg your pardon," he muttered, slowly 
through stiff lips. "I didn't mean to open your 
bag. I had no intention of prying into your — ^your 
love letters." 

'Grenie's face flamed hotter. " You were clumsy ! 
clumsy ! " she stormed. 

** It was an accident. I greatly regret it. I 
can only ask your pardon — and congratulate you. 
I suppose congratulations are in order if things 
have gone so far that you carry his letters around 
with you." 

" Congratulate me ! Don't be an idiot, Philip." 
'Genie was a little frightened; in all the years she 
had known Philip she had never before seen him 
quite so dignified. 

^^ I am not an idiot any longer. Miss Castleton ! 
I have been one long enough. But you have cured 
me. I shall never trust a woman again. I wish you 
good-day, Miss Castleton." Very erect and very 
cold the lad turned to the door. 

'Genie's face lengthened. " Stop ! " she called. 
*^Stop! Philip! Philip! Stop!" 

At the threshold the boy paused. " Well, Miss 
Castleton? " he grated. 

" Come back here ! Come to the taWe. Come 
at once ! Do you hear? " 

Slowly the lad tumecl and heavily he tramped 
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back to the table. "Well! Miss Castleton?" he 
rumbled. 

"Look at those letters.'* 'Genie was furious 
now. " Look at them. Pick them up and look at 
them." 

" I don't want to look at your letters " 

" I insist that you do so. Pick them up. 
Examine the signatures — and then apologize to me." 

Slowly and unwillingly the boy looked down at 
the envelopes. Then his face changed and he 
snatched at the pile with both hands. 

" Mine ! Mine ! " he gasped. " They're my 
own letters! All my own! Oh! 'Genie! 'Grenie! 
can you forgive me? " 

But 'Genie drew herself up haughtily. ** And 
they're not love letters," she insisted. " Admit it." 

Philip hesitated. He was young, but boys 
mature fast in war times. " No ! " he said slowly. 
" They weren't love letters when I wrote them. 
They were just the letters of a boy to a dear girl 
friend. But they'll be love letters hereafter! 
Mayn't they be love letters, dear.'* I — I didn't 
know how I loved you till I thought somebody else 
had gotten you. Won't you let me write you love 
letters, 'Grenie ? " 

" You can if you want to. I can't stop you ! " 

Philip caught at her hand. " And you'll marry 
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me, won't you, sweetheart? " he begged. " Not 
right away, of course. A long time from now. 
Next month, perhaps." 

The girl snatched her hand away. ^^ Good 
gracious ! " she cried. " You're crazy, crazy ! I'm 
too yoimg to think of such things," primly. " How- 
ever, I'll file your application and consider it, per- 
haps next year." 

"'Gknie! Won't you marry me? In — ^in a 
week ! " 

" A week ! Heavens ! It'll be * before supper ' 
next. No! I won't marry you just now, Philip. 
You've got to go now, you know. Come along. No! 
No! I said NO! Well! Just one — ^I said one — 
Philip ! " 

Feet clattered in the hall and the two sprang 
apart just as George appeared in the door. 
" Horses ready, sir," he reported, hand at cap. 

" All right ! George ! " Side by side the three 
walked to the porch. George ran down to the 
horses, but 'Genie stopped at the edge of the steps 
and looked up, hesitating. 

"Oh! Philip !" she pleaded. "I do so want to 
buy some things. Can't you take me down town 
with you? " 

Philip hesitated. "I am afraid not, 'Genie," 
he answered reluctantly. "I'm on duty watching 
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this fellow Radcliffe. Our men are following him 
now. I only stayed to see your sister and learn 
whether she had anything to tell us. There may be 
trouble when we grab him and " 

** Trouble ! " 'Grenie's tones were shot with sud- 
den fear. " You mean he — he may fight? " 

" Why ! Of course ! Of course he'll fight. Any- 
body who had a spark of pluck would fight under 
the circumstances. You see capture means death 
and he knows it, and of course he'd rather die 
fighting than by a hangmsm's noose. So he'll 
fight — if he gets the chance." 

"The chance?" 

" Yes ! We won't give him one if we can help 
it. If we can, we'll jump on him and have him 
helpless before he knows what's up. It seems rotten, 
I know; but as I told Sally, this isn't any duel. 
It's war. We've got to capture or kill the fellow 
at as little risk to ourselves as we can." 

" Then why can't I " 

Philip broke in, answering the unfinished ques- 
tion. ** Because we never can tell. We know what 
we want to do, but we don't know what Radcliffe 
will do. He's a powerful fellow and we may have 
a hard time getting the better of him. You mustn't 
be anywhere near when the trouble comes. It'll be 
no place for a woman ! " 
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'Genie's face was pale and her eyes were 
strained. " And — and you've got to be there? " 
she gasped. 

"Why! Of course!" 

'Grenie sat down suddenly. Her knees felt weak 
under her and her heart throbbed strangely. 
Curiously she stared at the puzzled lad who stood 
above her. 

" I am afraid ! " she gasped wonderlngly. 
** Afraid ! I've never been afraid before and I'm 
not afraid for myself now. I've got nothing to be 
afraid of for myself. I must be afraid for you. 
I don't understand It. I never was afraid for 
father. It never occurred to me that he might be 
hurt or klUed. But you— Oh! Philip! Philip! 
Must I always be afraid for you — ^now? " 

Philip laughed nervously. "Oh! Nonsense, 
'Genie," he exclaimed. " You don't want to be 
afraid for anybody. I'll be all right." In embar- 
rassment he glanced around. " Oh ! George ! " he 
called. 

Greorge ran up, hand at cap, and Philip, glad to 
shift the conversation, turned to 'Genie. " About 
that shopping ! " he exclaimed, vivaciously. " I'll 
tell you, George can take you. I'll excuse him." 

** George ! " 'Genie looked blank. Then she 
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flashed a dazzling look at the boy! Perhaps she, 
too, found the situation difficult* 

** Good ! " she exclaimed. ** I'll go with Greorge. 
George ! you'll take me shopping, won't you? " Not 
for an instant did she doubt the boy's answer. For 
months he had worshipped at her footstool, and 
followed her about like a dog. 

But war rouses the stark Adamic spirit in which 
Eve has no place. George reddened, hesitated, 
stood on one foot and then on the other. 

At last he dug his knuckles into his eyes. ^' Oh ! 
please don't make me go with you. Miss 'Gfenie," he 
whimpered* ^* I'll miss all the fun of the fighting." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

It was nearly noon when Radcllffe dismounted 
at a stable half a block from the Spotswood Hotel, 
and led his horse through the open entrance. 

" Feed and water this horse and rub him down ! " 
he ordered, " Send him to the Spotswood Hotel in 
about an hour. You needn't ask for me. Just 
walk him up and down the block till I come out. 
Understand? " 

" Certainly, suh." 

" All right. I may need him again to-day and 
I may not. I'll pay you now in advance." Rad- 
cliffe drew out a roll of bills and handed one to the 
proprietor. Looking around him he spied a small 
darkey loafing in the doorway. " Here, boy ! " he 
called. "You belong here?" 

** Yas, sah ! " The boy scratched one foot with 
the toe of the other. 

" Going to be here for an hour or so? " 

** I reckon so, sah ! " 

"All right. You wait till this horse is ready. 
Then you take his bridle and lead him down to the 
Spotswood Hotel. If you don't see me, you walk 

265 
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up and down the block, halfway to one end and then 
halfway to the other. Keep on till I call you. 
Understand? " 

"Yes, sah!" 

**A11 right. You do it well and I'll give you 
a dollar." 

The small darkey's eyes bulged out. " I'll sho' 
do my bes', boss," he declared fervently. 

Radcliffe strode over to the Spotswood, for 
years the best-known hotel in Richmond — ^but 
later burned to the ground — a hotel whose manage- 
ment in the older days had been, as Radcliffe remem- 
bered, without reproach, whose service had been the 
apotheosis of Southern courtesy, and whose food 
had been well worth a journey to Richmond to taste. 

Radcliffe expected to find changes, and he 
found them. The lobby was not as crowded as he 
remembered it; the walls and furniture were not 
so new and bright; the tiled floor was not free 
from breaks ; but the ineffable ** homey " air still 
clung to the place. 

Radcliffe made his way to the desk and wrote 
his name on the ink-stained register. 

** I don't know how long I'll be here," he ex- 
plained to the clerk. *^ I want dinner and a room, 
and probably I'll want supper. Can you accommo- 
date me ? " 
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The clerk could. He inspected the rack behind 
im, took out a key, and clanked it down upon the 
esk. "Front!'' he called. 

A coal-black negro sprang forward and took 
he key; then looked round inquiringly. 

The clerk interpreted the glance. "Any bag- 
age, suh? " he asked. 

" What I've got on," returned Radcliffe indif- 
erently. " By the way, I want to send a letter 
the Capitol. Is there any one that can take it 
or me? " 

" Certainly, suh ! I'll dispatch it fuh you with 
leasure, suh ! " 

" Thank you ! " Radcliffe walked to the table in 
be writing-room and wrote a brief note, addressed 
> the Secretary of War, asking when he could be 
eQeived to discuss a matter of great importance 
onnected with the shipment of a large amount of 
otton. This he put in an unsealed envelope, and 
anded to the clerk. " Please send this at once," 
e requested. " And let me know the moment an 
nswer comes." 

" Certainly, suh ! " 

Radcliffe turned and followed the waiting boy 
p the flight of steps and down a long corridor laid 
ith worn carpets to a door into whose lock his guide 
tted the key, then stood aside to let him enter. 
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An instant later he became conscious that the 
boj had followed him in and was holding out a thin 
packet of papers. 

Swiftly Radcliffe pocketed the papers and 
watched the boj go out. He made no attempt to 
speak; spies were all around him, he was sure. 
More than probably listeners were in the adjoining 
rooms. 

Left alone he examined every inch of the walls 
and ceilings, assuring himself that no peep-holes 
existed through which his movements could be 
watched. Then, drawing down the blinds, he sat 
down in the semi-darkness to examine the papers 
given him. 

One by one he unfolded them. First came a 
plan of the fortifications of the city. Every fort 
was shown, every curve and elbow of the breast- 
works indicated, every gun listed, every rifle-pit and 
ditch noted. The paper would be invaluable to 
an attacking force, and it might well prove in- 
valuable to Radcliffe himself, if he had to try to 
slip out of the city and make his escape. Carefully 
he studied it, impressing its details upon his mind. 

Next came similar plans of Petersburg, a few 
miles to the south, at that moment besieged by 
General Butler and his army. These Radcliffe 
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glanced at and laid aside as of no immediate 
importance. 

Last came full copies of correspondence between 
the Confederate State Department and the British 
and French Governments, in which were outlined 
the details of an agreement by which, under certain 
contingencies, the Confederacy was to be formally 
recognized — copies so full, so detailed, so explicit, 
that they proved their own accuracy. Radcliffe's 
heart leaped as he read them. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed silently. " Carter 
is a dandy. How did he ever get these things? 
How did he ever dare to take them? " 

Plans and letters alike were on the thinnest of 
paper, and were in duplicate. Radcliffe made 
them up into two packets, each complete in 
itself. " One packet can't damn me any more than 
two," he muttered ; " and perhaps — ^perhaps '' 

He looked at his watch. " One o'clock," he 
soliloquized. " I'd better go down to dinner or 
m lose it — and heaven knows when I'll get my 
next meal. It's taking big chances to stay here 
till night, but I guess Carter knows what he's do- 
ing. * After supper make your escape as best you 
can,' he said. After supper, then, I must try to 
get away, whether I hear from him or not." 

He rose, raised the blinds, and looked out of the 
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window, scanning the street below. As he watched 
he saw the small darkey come out of the livery 
stable, leading Prince, and start on his tramp up 
tod down the block. 

Two minutes later he descended the hotel stairs 
in leisurely fashion. To all appearances he was as 
serenely unconscious of danger as if he had been 
at his own home in the North. In reality his every 
nerve was tense, his every trained faculty concen- 
trated to catch the first sign of danger. 

He was absolutely certain that he was under 
suspicion and that his arrest was only a question of 
time. It might come at any moment ; it would cer- 
tainly come soon. He guessed that the Confederates 
were waiting for him to lead them to Carter, and 
that he was safe until he did so. The fact that they 
made no move convinced him that his early morning 
expedition had really passed unnoticed. If they 
continued to hold off till night, the darkness would 
increase his chances of escape. He had this in mind 
when he had promised Carter to remain till after 
supper. But supper was as yet hours away. Till 
then he must play his part carefully — if need be he 
must actually seek the Secretary of War and re- 
hearse his tale about cotton for that gentleman^s 
benefit. And he must keep continually on the watdu 

Quite coolly he walked to the desk. 
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"Any message for me from the War Depart- 
ment?" he inquired, noting the while that a man 
lounging beside the desk had bent his head to 
listen. 

The clerk shook his head. " Not yet, suh ! '* he 
answered. 

Radcliffe hesitated. " Humph ! *' he remarked. 
" I'm in something of a hurry. I think I'll ride 
up to the Capitol myself. Is dinner ready? " 

" Yes, suh ! Dining-room just behind you, suh ! " 

Radcliffe looked around. Behind him, at the 
end of the hall, he saw a wide arch through which 
came the glimmer of glass, the clinking of china. 
On either side of the arch stretched the customary 
hat racks, in charge of the customary aged darkey. 
Every thing was as he had known it years before. 

" Ah ! yes ! " he said easily. " Well ! I'll eat 
dinner first and then, if I haven't heard, I'll ride 
up to the Capitol." With a nod he strode into the 
dining hall, surrendering his hat as he entered. 

Inside, the head waiter showed him a seat well 
down the room, close to a swinging door through 
which tray-laden waiters came and went, and laid 
the bill of fare before him. Soon a waiter came, 
took his order, and shambled away again. 

Course by course the dinner was served. The 
fare was good — ^much better than he had expected 
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to find it in a region where both agriculture and 
transportation had suffered such staggering blows 
as thej had in Virginia during the four years of 
war. Kadcliffe was a large man and had a pro- 
portionate appetite, and he ate with the fervor 
of one who does not know when or where he will 
get his next meaL 

Toward the close of the dinner his eyes, which 
had not for one moment been still, lit on a bell boy 
who was coming down the room from the door that 
led to the hotel lobby. Kadcliffe saw at once that 
it was the boy who had brought the papers to his 
room an hour before and guessed that he was seek- 
ing him. 

By Radcliffe's chair the boy paused. ^^ De 
clerk, Mr. Carrington, he say a message done come 
from de Capitol for you, sah ! ** he said. " De man 
who brung it am a-waltin*.** 

Kadcliffe nodded. ^ Ask him to wait,'' he said, 
^m be out soon." Dumbly his eyes questioned 
the black face before him. 

** Yes, sah ! Certainly, sah ! ^ The boy paused, 
then went on in the same expressionless tone : '* De 
provost done come to arrest you, sah! Dey done 
catch Mr. Carter takin* a pai)er at the department. 
An de do's is done guarded. Provost waitin* in de 
hall f oh you ! Don't want no fuss in de dinin' room. 
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Radcliffe nodded again. ^^ Thank you ! " he 
said again. ^^ Kindly tell Mr. Carrington to tell the 
messenger that I will be out in a very few minutes 
and to ask him to wait till then." 

"Yes, sah!" 

Radcliffe felt his muscles grow tense. The 
crisis had come. Poor Carter was done for and he 
was free to make his escape — if he could. 

If he could ! Escape seemed absolutely impossi* 
ble. Alone in a hostile city, surrounded by enemies, 
doubtless watched at that very minute by a score 
of eyes, what chance was there for him? Reason 
answered, " None." 

But somehow he was not frightened. He was 
no braver than most men, and he had often been 
frightened, but this time he was not. Something 
told him that this was merely an episode — ^that the 
end had not yet come. 

Furtively he glanced around the room, and to 
his amazement saw that no one seemed to be watch- 
ing him. Evidently the news of his intended arrest 
had not penetrated to the dining hall. Waiters were 
coming and going, pushing their way through the 
swing-door at the back; the clatter of knives and 
forks sounded on all sides and a cheerful hum of 
conversation filled the air. 

Deliberately he dropped his napkin on the side 
18 
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toward the back of the ludL He leaned over to get 
it, and, as he straightened vp^ flung it, wide open, 
across his left shoulder. Simultaneooslj he rose 
from his chair, picked op his plate, and moved at 
a shambling trot, a characteristic waiter's trot, to 
the swing-door and pushed through it. 

No outcrj rose behind hinu For the moment, 
at least, his departure had passed unnoticed. With 
a long breath he hurried on. 

Two steps beyond the door a cross passage 
branched off from the corridor in which he stood, 
and into this he turned. Along it hung hats and 
coats, obviously those of the waiters. Unhesitat- 
ingly Radcliffe helped himself to a hat of slouch 
pattern, clapped it on his head, and stepped through 
a door into the outer air, dropping the napkin 
from his shoulder as he did so. 

He found himself in a short, blind alley, which, 
as he well knew, gave upon the street at the side 
of the hotel, not fifty feet from the front door. 
To follow it looked like suicide, but there was noth- 
ing else to do. 

Boldly he strode along, his feet clattering on the 
cobbles. At the sound a man standing at the mouth 
of the alley turned and looked at him questioningly. 
Radcliffe gave no time for questions to turn to 
suspicion. Instantly he took the initiative. 
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*VThe provost wants you to take the fellow's 
horse to the stable," he called. ^^ I'll take jour 
place here. He hasn't come out yet, has he? " 

The man saluted. Radcliffe was not in uniform, 
but his bearing was most emphatically that of a 
soldier. " Not yet, suh ! " he answered, respect- 
fully. 

"He will soon." Radcliffe peered out. The 
small darkey and the horse were coming toward 
him, not a dozen steps distant. The watcher saw 
them and took a step forward. 

But Radcliffe checked him. "Hold on!" he 
ordered. " You stay here and I'll take the horse. 
Tell the provost that I did so." Boldly he stepped 
out and took the bridle from the pickaninny's hand. 
** Here's your dollar, boy," he said, passing down 
a shin plaster. The next second he had flung his 
leg across Prince's back and was cantering away. 
Still no sound had come from the hotel to tell him 
that his escape had been discovered. Grimly he 
chuckled to himself. " They're gentlemen, all 
right," he muttered. ** They don't like to disturb 
even a spy at his dinner." 

He turned a corner and immediately increased 
his speed. Soon he turned another comer and 
found himself facing down a street set with retail 
shops. 
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So far boldness had saved hinu But he knew it 
could not do so for long. Soon — ^probably already 
— the news of his escape must be flying around the 
city. The telegraph would easily outrun his horse's 
best speed, and long before he could ride the three 
miles that intervened between him and the edge of 
the city, both the inner and outer lines of the forti- 
fications would be on the qui vive for him — for a 
tall man with a yellow mustache and hair, clothed 
in black riding togs and mounted on a bay horse. 
Obviously it was impossible for him to get past 
without changing his appearance. 

Suddenly his eye caught a flash of gold braid 
in a shop window. He checked his horse and found 
himself staring at the depleted but still showy dis- 
play of a military tailor. The suggestion was too 
obvious to be disregarded. With a muttered ex- 
clamation of thankfulness, the Northerner slipped 
from his horse, and the next instant he was inside 
the little shop. His explanations were perfectly 
sufficient for the fat, credulous little man behind 
the counter, and when he came out his entire appear- 
ance was changed. Over his splendid figure he wore 
the gray uniform of a Confederate cavalry colonel. 
Shoulders, collar and sleeves shone resplendent in 
yellow braid ; on his head was a gold-corded slouch 
hat and round his waist was a sword belt from 
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which dangled a clanking sabre. So attired, he 
looked every inch a soldier, and many a bright eje 
followed him approvingly as he mounted and 
cantered away. At the comer he turned up a side 
street and stopped where a barber's pole hung out 
its red and white. Ten minutes later he was on his 
way again, clean-shaven and cropped of hair. 

The Deep Run turnpike ran close at hand, and 
he was soon clattering out it, winding through the 
crowds as coolly as though he were what he pro- 
fessed to be and not a fugitive spy, for whom the 
executioners were already seeking. 

He did not hasten. There was no need to do 
so. In fact, haste would only make his peril 
greater. He believed that his disguise would carry 
him past the barriers, but he was perfectly willing 
to give those on watch there time to get over their 
first energy of watchfulness before he took his life 
in his hands and tested it. 

** I won't try to pass till sunset," he soliloquized. 
** The crowd going out then ought to be greatest, 
and if I do get past I'll have a better chance of 
evading pursuit in the growing darkness. Mean- 
while, I'll go to the place where they'll least suspect 
me! That, by all odds, is Mrs. Mason's. Ill go 
and say good-by to my Sally.*' 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

A MAID took Radcliffe's card at the door of 
Mrs. Mason's home and ushered him into the parlor 
and left him. His eyes roved over sofa, chairs, 
mantel, and what-not, and centered on the table, 
where 'Genie's satchel stood open and forgotten 
amid a heap of letters. At these he stared in per- 
plexity for a moment, then his lips twitched. " Lit- 
tle 'Genie's got her love-letters out already," he 
muttered. " She must be homesick." 

He walked to the window and peered out, noting 
that the view commanded the sweeping driveway 
and the big entrance gate, whereby any danger 
would probably approach. He had already satis- 
fied himself that there was a way out at the back 
of the grounds. 

A step sounded behind him and he turned to 
see Sally standing on the threshold. 

The girl was whiter than ever, a fact that 
brought out still more vividly the great circles 
beneath her desperate eyes. Her whole appearance 
reminded Radcliffe of some hunted animal straining 
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to escape the death that is slowly but surely coming 
upon it. 

With a cry of pity he sprang forward and 
caught her in his arms. " You're ill,'* he cried. 
** You're very ill. Good Heavens ! I " 

** No ! No ! " Desperately she clung to him, 
face buried on his breast. " No! No! Not now! 
Not since you've come ! I'm all right now ! '* 

** But you ought to be resting — asleep." 

"I've been trying to." The girl's voice was 
pitifully unsteady. " I've been trying to. But I 
couldn't. I've fancied — such horrible things. 
But — ^but " — she thrust him away from her with 
all the strength of her slender wrists, gazing with 
frightened eyes at the uniform he wore — " but what 
is this? Why " 

Radcliffe laughed. " This uniform ! Oh ! my 
Confederate friends — er — insisted. Do you like it.^ " 

" Like it ! Yes ! But I don't understand " 

** Don't try to. Tell me of yourself. What are 
your plans? Have you heard from Mrs. Mason? " 

The girl nodded. " Yes ! " she answered. 
** We've heard, and we're going back to Castleton 
almost at once. Colonel Mason is very badly 
wounded. He cannot be moved and Mrs. Mason 
will be away indefinitely. She wants us to stay, 
but of course we cannot. Besides, our place is at 
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home. I know that now* We can at least raise 
food for the army. That's all we can do. I wanted 
to serve the South. I wanted to do great things 
for it. But I can't. I'm no heroine. I'm only a 
girl. I can't see men done to death through me." 

" When do you go? " Radcliffe asked the ques- 
tion mechanically. 

** As soon as we can. I am only waiting till — 
till — But when do you go yourself? " Wildly her 
eyes questioned him. 

^^ Like you, as soon as possible. It depends on 
others more than on myself." 

" I know ! I know ! Oh ! I can't let you go 
without some warning. I can't! I can't! You 
wouldn't let me tell you before you went this morn- 
ing, but now I must ! I must ! I will ! " 

But Radcliffe shook his head. " No ! " he said, 
positively. " You must not tell me anything you 
have no right to tell." 

" But I must ! I must ! I tell you ! You don't 
know! You can't guess " 

" But perhaps I do know ! Perhaps I have 
known all along! " 

" You can't ! You can't ! " Sally's tones were 
shrill. " You can't ^" 

** But I do know. I know all you would tell 
me. I know why Colonel Page sent you with me. 
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I know how doggedly and thoroughly you dis- 
charged the duty, although the strain nearly killed 
you. I know the Confederates will come to arrest 
me soon — ^perhaps very soon ! " 

"You know that?'' 

" Yes ! I have known it a long time — three 
days, in fact." Radcliffe laughed mirthlessly, 
" Heavens ! to think it has only been three days 
since I met you ! " 

"And — and you forgive me?'* 

"Forgive you! For what? For doing your 
duty — ^just as I am trying to do mine? I have 
nothing to forgive. Why! little girl! I love you 
for what you have done! I couldn't love you so 
much if you had failed in your duty for any one's 
sake— even for mine! I know how hard it was for 
you to do it — for you, the very soul of truth and 
honesty, to juggle and cajole and pretend, and 
I honored you for it." 

** You honored mo? " 

** Yes ! It isn't what one's duty is, sweetheart ! 
It's the way they do it. I told you this the other 
day." 

"Yes! Yes! But '' 

"You were doing your duty as I was doing 
mine. I am not a professional spy. I never was a 
spy before. But General Grant wanted someone 
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who knew the country and the people down here. 
He thought that of all available I was best fitted for 
the dutj, and he asked me to undertake it, just as 
Colonel Page asked you to undertake your duty 
for the same reason. Both of us hated the work, 
but neither of us could refuse. So we came." 

**Yes! We came!'* 

** And we have both done our duty loyally. But 
there is one thing that I think you do not know. 
You have thought all along that you were leading 
me to my death and I saw how the thought made 
you suffer, and I wanted to tell you that you were 
wrong; that I knew that your friends knew every- 
thing. If it had been only myself that was involved , 
I would have told you. But it wasn't only myself, 
and I had to play the cards as they lay. Even this 
morning I could not console you. Now, however, 
it is different. I have finished my task here and 
I can speak. Console yourself! You have done 
nothing that counted against me. The very morn- 
ing after I entered the Confederate lines I learned 
that in some way my errand had become known and 
that it was nearly hopeless. Nevertheless, I 
came on.'* 

**How did you learn? Was it something that 
I said? " Sally asked the question with the calm- 
ness of despair. 
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^^ Oh! no! I knew it before I met you. I was 
arrested at Rockfish, and there I overheard a tele- 
gram that was being sent over the wires. It told 
me that everything was known. I suppose it never 
occurred to the boy lieutenant who captured me that 
his prisoner could read Morse. But as it happened 
I could — and did. Somebody had betrayed me. 
I don't know who? " 

«Ido!" 

"Really? Who? That is, of course, I'd like 
to know if you are at liberty to tell." 

The girl hesitated ; then — ** I see no reason why 
I shouldn't speak of it now," she said. " You were 
overheard telling your plans to Greneral Haverhill." 

*^ Overheard ! Good Lord I I knew it was mad- 
ness to talk, but that old fool refused to put me 
across the lines unless I explained what I was 
going for. But go on." 

** It was at my father's house that you were 
talking! I was upstairs and saw you from the 
window ^ 

"You! It was you! I knew there was some 
one there. I felt your eyes — ^But go on! You 
overheard in some way? " 

" No ! Not I! Some one else. A yoimg friend 
of ours, Lieutenant Philip Byrd!" 

"But how! The house was searched.'* 
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A wintry smile curved Sally's lips. " Yes ! " she 
said. ^It was searched in every part except the 
right one. Philip was in the stove ! " 

" Li the stove? In the stove f " For a moment 
Radcliffe looked blank; then the big hall with its 
big stove rose before his mind's eye. " Great 
Scott ! " he exclaimed. " The fellow had nerve to 
hide there!" 

*' He had no choice. He was carrying de- 
spatches to General Lee, and had dropped at our 
door fainting a few hours before. General Haver- 
hill surprised us before he could get away. He 
had to hide somewhere, and the stove seemed the 
only place. Philip is slim, though muscular, and 
he got in easily." 

RadclifFe nodded. " Well ! " he observed. " It 
turned out all right from his point of view; and 
that's the main thing. But to get back to my 
story. When I knew that the Rebs were on to me 
it was too late for me to get away. Later, of 
course, I might have tried it, but I would probably 
have failed, and so I decided to come on to Rich- 
mond and match my wits against those of your 
friends." 

" And you knew about me — from the first? " 

** Not quite from the first ! I was uncertain at 
the first. But you remember, night before last, 
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when I threatened to leave you? At the last you 
called me * Captain Radcliffe.' Then I knew." 

" And yet you " 

**And yet I told you that I loved you and 
would love you till the end — ^and beyond it. Yes! 
Sally." Gently he took her hand and drew her 
toward him. " Yes, dear, fate has thrown us on 
opposite sides in this struggle and we must each 
do what is laid upon us to do. But privately, un- 
officially, we are going to love each other exactly 
as if we were allies. I came to tell you this and to 
say good-by." 

"Good-by!" The girl's face blanched. 
Violently she thrust him from her. " Grood-by ! 
You — ^you can't say good-by. You can't go away. 
You are watched — watched. The moment you try 
to leave you will be arrested and then — ^and 
then " 

Radcliffe hesitated. For a moment he thought 
to tell her that the Confederates were already 
searching for him, but he quickly dismissed the 
idea. Better she should be anxious for him than 
that he should make her love struggle with her 
loyalty. 

" I know," he said gently. ** I know I will be 
arrested sooner or later. But till I am arrested I 
must go on as best I may." 
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" But— but they'll hang you ! ** 

""Oh! I guess not." Radcliffe had little doubts 
as to what would happen If he were captured, but he 
was talking to console the girl. ^^ They'll arrest 
me, of course — I expect to be arrested — ^but arrest 
isn't all. I've got my plans laid. Let them arrest 
me. I expect it, I tell you." 

"You expect it?" 

" Yes ! I will be arrested the moment I go back 
to the hotel. Yet I must go." 

"You can't! You shan't." 

"I must! The sun is sinking fast and much 
must be done before he drops beneath the horizon." 
He stretched out his arms. " Tell me good-by ! " 
he begged. "Good-by! Good by!" 

Slowly the girl moved toward him. Slowly she 

lifted starlike eyes and lips scarlet with love's fires. 
Her uplifted arms, rising from the filmy fabric of 
her sleeves, gleamed opalescent in the level sun- 
beams that ranged across the wide parlor. 

Then suddenly her body swayed toward him 
and her moist fevered lips clung to his. Like bands 
of steel her arms wrapped him round. Her eyes 
blazed. 

"Good-by!" Clarion her voice rang out. 
**Grood-by! Gro, if you must, to meet your fate. 
I shall be ready for it, whatever it may be. As long 
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as you live I will live too and will work to save your 
life. If you die — ^well ! I will not be long behind you. 
No void is too deep, no darkness too profound for 
me to follow you where you go. Remember, my 
life is bound up with yours. Guard yours as you 
would guard mine, for on yours hangs mine." 

Radcliffe's cheeks whitened with dismay. 
"Oh! No! Not that!" he protested. "You 
mustn't " 

But Sally raised her fingers to his lips. " No 
more ! " she faltered. " I can't bear any more now. 
I— I— Oh ! " " What is it ? " 

*A colored maid had entered and was standing 
close beside the two. She saw that Sally had 
noticed her and spoke. 

" Miss 'Genie she done say she must see you 
right away, ma'am; please, ma'am." 

Sally hesitated. Then she nodded. " Say. that 
I'll be with her in a moment," she said. Then she 
turned back to Radcliffe. "I must see what she 
wants," she explained. **You won't go till I 
come back." 

"I am afraid I must." 

"No! No! Please don't! PU be back in an 
instant. Please don't go." With flying feet she 
sped from the room and up the stairs. 
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Left alone, Radcllffe stared after the girl 
desperately. 

" She'll do it, too," he muttered. " I must say 
something to stop her. But what? But what? " 

He wnmg his hands. ^^ There's nothing to 
say ! " he declared. " There's nothing to say. Oh ! 
Great Scott ! I've simply got to get away safely — 
for her sake as well as for my own and for the sake 
of these papers." His fingers sought and found 
the packages in his inner pockets. ^^ Oh ! I've 
got to get them through," he reiterated. 

Once more he looked around him, staring at the 
portraits on the walls, at 'Genie's heaped letters 
on the table, at the broad disk of the sun burning 
through the great windows. 

She's going back to Castleton," he muttered. 
Back to Castleton! Probably that will be my 
safest way — ^if I once get outside the fortifications. 
It'sHhe longest way round, but there won't be so 
many troops to pass. Yes! I'll go by Castleton 
and drop in to see her. Most likely she'll be there 
as soon as I. 'Genie'U be there, too — little 'Genie 
and her love letters." 

Meditatively he ran his fingers into the pile of 
envelopes, lifting them and letting them fall again. 
"Light!" he smiled. "Light as the hearts of 
those who wrote them." 
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Suddenly he started. " Why not? " he gasped. 
"Why not? They're going back to Castleton! 
They'll not be searched. 'Genie will take her let- 
ters through safely! Why shouldn't she take 
mine? " 

Furtively he glanced around the parlor, scan- 
ning the doors and the wide-open windows; then 
whipped from his pocket the two packets that had 
cost Carter so dear. One he thrust back ; the other 
he slipped into one of 'Grenie's envelopes. Thin and 
small, composed of the finest paper, it did not add 
markedly to the bulk of the missive. Radcliffei 
weighed it in his hand. 

" She'll never notice unless by chance," he 
muttered. " She'll never notice, and perhaps — ^it's 
only a chance, but if I lose my packet I may find 
these duplicates waiting for me at Castleton." 

A step on the stairs startled him and he thrust 
the letter among the others. Then he turned to 
meet Sally at the door of the parlor. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

Sally's face was ghastly. Every drop of blood 
had fled from it, leaving a death's mask. One hand 
was raised to her bloodless lips in a silence-com- 
pelling gesture, and the other waved Radcliffe 
desperately back into the parlor. 

Responsive to the sway of her passion Radcliffe 
yielded, retreating from the doorway toward the 
center of the room. . 

There she faced him. ** They're searching for 
you,*' she shrilled, in a hissing whisper. " They're 
searching for you. Oh! why didn't you tell me 
that you were trying to escape. Why didn't you 
go while you could? " 

Radcliffe caught her in his arms. "You poor 
child!" he cried. "How did you find out? I 
didn't want you to know till I was gone. There 
was no use in harrowing you up. That's why I 
told you I was going back to the hotel to be arrested. 
But since you know ^" 

"Yes! I know!" 

*'Well! It's quite true. I am trying to 
escape; and I think I can. This uniform will get 
290 
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me by the barriers, and then it will be just a race, 
with the chances in my favor. Don't worry. I've 
been in a lot tighter places than this." Radcliffe 
was talking with a lightness he was far from 
feeling. 

Desperately the girl wrenched herself free. 
** No ! No ! " she cried. ** There's no chance. Am 
I not telling you? They're here! Here! Oh! why 
did you come? " 

"Here! Who's here?" 

** Philip Byrd. He is upstairs now. They 
found out that you had gotten away. They're 
watching for you at all the barriers. Philip came 
here. He saw your horse outside and thought he 
knew it. So he slipped in and questioned 'Grenie. 
She sent for the maid^ and the maid told her that a 
Confederate officer was with me. That was why 
'Genie sent for me. She wanted to know who it was. 
I — ^lied to her and to Philip. I said you were some 
one sent by the President to see me. I said we 
must not be interrupted. Philip believed me, I 
think. But he seemed suspicious, too. When you 
leave he will watch. I know he will. And then — 
and then '* 

** Then I must go without his seeing me. I'll 
try. This uniform will help. Cheer up! It will 
be all right. But I must hurry." He took her un- 
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resisting hands and drew her toward him. ** Remem- 
ber jou are mine — ^mine for life and for death, 
mine to all eternity. Once I am free of this duty 
I will come to claim you. You are mine. All my 
life I have sought you. Now that I have found 
you, neither man nor devil shall rob me of you. 
They have not done it in all the ages and they shall 
not do it now. You are mine, my mate, fashioned 
for me from the beginning of the world. I may not 
see you for a time, but sooner or later I will come 
back to claim you. Never doubt it. Now kiss me, 
dear, and let me go. The sim is sinking and I must 
pass the barriers with the simset crowd. Never 
fear. Philip will not guess — good-by! and once 
more — good-by ! " 

He clattered out of the room, across the porch, 
down the steps, and across the gravel walk to the 
rack where Prince was hitched. He swaggered as 
he walked, tilting his broad gold-corded slouch hat 
impudently backward. Not the faintest sign of 
nervousness showed in his bearing. Under almost 
any other circumstances he would have gone 
undetected. 

But Philip was not to be deceived. The horse 
tethered to the rack was very like the one he had 
seen Radcliffe riding; and Sally's manner, as she 
made her disclaimer to him and to 'Genie, had not 
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been above suspicion. The moment she had left 
the room he had slipped down the back stairs, 
mounted his own horse, and ridden to the comer 
of the house. Radcliffe's gray imiform, as the 
latter came out, made him pause for a moment, but 
the broad shoulders were not to be disguised, and 
with almost no perceptible delay he plunged forward. 

As he came he raised his sword in salute. 
*' Good-morning, Captain Radcliffe," he said. " You 
are my prisoner." 

Radcliffe reined back so suddenly that Prince 
reared. When he was on his feet Radcliffe's sword 
was in his hand. " Not yet ! '* he laughed. 

A shriek — ^two shrieks — came from the house. 
From the open door the two girls came running, 
inarticulate cries tumbling from their lips. 

The two men looked at each other hesitatingly. 
** It's no use, Captain ! " declared Philip. *^ No 
use! Escape is absolutely impossible. To fight 
is sheer suicide. Yield while you can and give back 
those papers and I'll try to save your life. I can't 
promise to succeed, but I'll try." 

Pantingly Sally thrust herself forward, almost 
beneath the trampling hoofs. " Surrender ! Sur- 
render ! " she begged. " They shan't kill you. They 
shan't! They shan't! PU save you. I'll go to 
President Davis on my knees and beg — and 
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beg " Her voice died inarticulately away. 

" Surrender — for my sake," ehe gasped. 

But Radcliffe shook his head. No longer was 
he the lover. He had become the soldier once more. 
•* It's impossible," he said briefly. " I'll never sur- 
render — ^not even for you. I'm sorry, dear, but if 
I must die, I'll die fighting." 

** But it's madness." 

It seemed madness, indeed. Well Radcliffe knew 
it. But there was nothing else for him to do. He 
would not surrender and hang — for hang he would ; 
he could not doubt it. He could not flee — ^not with 
Philip at his heels to denounce him at the barrier 
or to the nearest troopers. He did not want to 
slay the boy ; he did not want to rob 'Genie of her 
lover; he did not want to kill Sally's childhood 
friend ; but he must at least disable him or die him- 
self. And if he died, his despatches — despatches 
that had already cost more than one life — ^would fail 
to reach his government. This was no child's play ; 
it was war, grim war. And time was its essence. 

He wheeled to face Philip ! " On guard, sir ! " 
he shouted. ** On guard ! " 

Both girls were sobbing m terror. 'Genie had 
grasped Philip's saddle, and was clinging there 
panting. ** Please ! Please ! " she begged. '* Oh ! 
My God! Philip! He'll kill you. Please! Please!" 
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Philip hesitated. Thoroughly he appreciated 
lUidcliffe's attitude and willingly would he have 
crossed swords with him. But 'Genie's pleading 
made him pause. 

He turned to Radcliffe. ^^ This is madness," 
he protested. ^^ Madness ! It will do you no good 
to fight. Even if you kill me it will do you no 
good. Believe me, you cannot escape. I've sent for 
my men. They're not half a mile away. They'll 
be here soon and then " 

*^ Then I have no time to lose. On guard, man ! 
On guard, or I'll run you through." 

Still Philip held back. 'Grenie was clinging to 
him desperately; without violence he could not free 
himself. " For Grod's sake, 'Genie," he begged. 

Radcliffe read the drama correctly. In a flash 
he reined back. Prince reared, wheeled almost on 
his haunches, and shot away down the drive toward 
the gate. In amazement 'Genie relaxed her grip 
on Philip, and, with a cry, the latter struck spurs 
to his horse and followed. 

A hundred yards away Radcliffe wheeled. ** Have 
at you!" he cried, as Prince plunged forward. 

As the two horses crashed together 'Genie 
shrieked. Then she turned and fled toward the 
house. 

Sally saw her but did not heed her. Numb, 
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breathless, with staring eyes she watched the com- 
bat. She did not pray ! Her lips shaped incoherent 
words, but she did not know what they were. All 
her heart seemed beating in her lover's veins. 

He must conquer! He must! He must! The 
South — ^what did she care for the South? Had- 
cliffe was her South, her God, her all. Philip — ^let 
Philip die, if need be — ^he had thrust himself into 
the fray. Let him take the consequences. 

Furiously the combat raged. The horses 
plunged and snorted, swaying and biting as steel 
rang upon steel above their heaving flanks. 

Man to man, on solid earth, Philip's slender 
bulk was no match for Radcliff e's great frame. But 
on horseback, sabres in hands, the two were fairly 
matched. Slender Philip might be, but he was wiry 
and strong. His arms were long — as long or 
longer than RadcHffe's — ^giving him a reach at 
least equal to that of his antagonist. The wound 
in his leg was nearly healed and it counted for 
nothing in a battle on horseback. Moreover, he 
need fight only on the defensive. Time was on his 
side. He had only to hold off the onslaught long 
enough and George would be back with overwhelm- 
ing aid. He need not slay Sally's lover — for sure 
he was that Radcliffe held that place — ^he need not 
slay her lover before her eyes. 
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Radcliffe had no such consolation. For him 
delay meant defeat and a dishonored death. Time 
fought against him. Each passing moment — each 
moment that saw his adversary still facing him — 
brought the end nearer. Any instant might see the 
coming reinforcement and once they came the fight 
would have but one end. Desperately he pressed 
the combat. 

From the moment he felt Philip's blade against 
his own, he had known the boy to be his match, 
perhaps his master with the sword. Both were 
skilled swordsmen, not trained perhaps like 
European duelists, but well trained by American 
standards. Swifter and swifter flew the swords, 
circling, hissing; the sunlight, flashing upon them, 
turned them at once into coats of mail and darting 
points of flame. 

Abruptly 'Genie reappeared. Out of the house 
she rushed, thrusting past the colored maids who 
had gathered from nowhere and stood with ashen 
faces watching the combat. Down the walk she 
ran. 

In her hands she clutched two pistols — ^Der- 
ringers, with long, heavy barrels — dueling pistols 
these, warranted to carry true and let out the life 
where they struck. One she threw upon the grass, 
then dropped upon her knee and steadied the other 
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across her arm. She was a markswoman, was 'Grenie 
Castleton! She and Sally both were markswomen, 
well trained by their soldier father. 

But before she could press the trigger Sally 
saw her and bounded forward, snatching at the 
pistol. 

" You shan't ! You shan't ! " she gasped. 
*^ Frank shall have his chance. He shall have his 
chance." 

The younger girl did not yield. "He'll kill 
Philip!" she shrieked. "You traitor! You 
Yankee-lover ! Let go ! Let go ! " Desperately 
she struggled to point the weapon. "He'll kill 
Philip! He'U km PhiUp!" 

Sally wrenched the pistol away. " Let him kill 
him if he will! Let him kill him! He shall have 
his chance. He shall have his chance — God ! " 

RadcliiFe hurled his horse furiously against 
Philip, making as though to give the point. As he 
came Philip parried, dodged, and thrust back. 
Radcliffe felt the steel slash along his shoulder, 
grating on the bone; a hair's breadth deeper and 
it would have severed the great artery in his throat. 
A warm flood poured down his back and the world 
flashed red before him. But through the veil he 
saw his chance. Quick as light his sword flashed 
upward; he rose in his stirrups and struck down- 
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ward with all his strength. Philip saw the blow 
coming and tried to dodge — there was no time to 
parry. Too late! Through shoulder strap and 
flesh and bone the steel cut shrewdly down. Under 
the shock the younger man reeled and toppled from 
his saddle. 

RadcliiFe was in little better case. The world 
was spinning round him in great concentric circles. 
Trees, horses, staring faces, blinded in one mighty 
zig-zag across the reeling heavens. Desperately 
he strove to command himself. For him there could 
be no moment of weakness. For him weakness meant 
death. 

Slowly the mist cleared. He saw Philip lying 
on the gravel, with 'Genie bending over him. Sally 
stood by, a Derringer in her hand, staring at the 
scene with sick eyes. 

RadcliiFe could not move. Scarce could he 
cling to the saddle. In vain he told himself that he 
must go — go. His limbs refused to obey his will. 

As he waited, motionless, Philip upreared him- 
self on his wounded arm. 

" Shoot ! Sally ! Shoot ! He's got the plans. 
If they get to Washington we're lost. Shoot! 
Shoot! For the South! For home and country." 

Over Sally's face came a change. Pistol-laden, 
her hands flashed up toward Radcliife. 
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" Plans ! " she gasped. " Have you plans — or 
papers? Answer me!" 

Radcliffe nodded. He was too dizzy to speak. 
Blood was pouring from his wound, but it was run- 
ning down his back and did not show in front. 

Swiftly the pistols came to a level. ^^ Give them 
up ! " came the order. " Give them up — and go ! " 

Radcliffe did not move. 

Abruptly the girl's calm was broken up. " Oh ! 
For God's sake ! " she cried. " For Grod's sake ! 
I can't let you go unless you give them up. I 
can't ! I can't. I'm a markswoman. I never miss. 
And I've got two bullets here — one for you — for 
the man I love — the other for myself. Don't force 
me to use them. Give them up." 

With a great effort the man thrust his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a packet. Feebly he 
tossed it to Philip. Then he turned to Sally. 
** Bravo ! sweetheart ! " he muttered with stiff lips. 
** You did just right. May I go now? " 

"Go! Go! Go!" 

The bay horse reared, wheeled, and sprang 
forward, heading straight into the west. For a 
moment Radcliffe's clinging figure, bent over the 
pommel, showed black against the flaming glory of 
the sinking sun; then it vanished. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

The gibbous moon poised on the crest of the 
Blue Ridge, looking down on the Castleton farm as 
peacefully as in bygone years it had looked on the 
primeval forest that once had filled the cove where 
fertile fields now stretched. Numberless tragedies 
had the moon seen on that Ridge and in that cove — 
had seen the captive writhing at the stake, the 
village blotted out by the landslide, the helpless 
sheep in the grasp of the catamount, the white man 
falling by his brother's hand. All of them the moon 
had watched unmoved, wondering, perhaps, why 
living creatures should make so much complaint 
when the transitory boon, life, was wrested from 
them. 

Yet, even the moon, callous to all else, is 
rumored to look with fondness upon lovers and to 
watch their tragedies with an interest she refuses 
to those of mere death ; and perhaps the moon had 
followed the loves of Sally Castleton and Frank 
Radcliffe with actual attention. 

Certain it was that the moon, swelling nightly 

toward the full, lingered later night after night, 
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hanging on the crest of the Ridge, craning her 
goggle eyes for a peep at the cove^ as if she knew 
that there would take place the last act in the 
drama. 

Perhaps the moon's foreknowledge grew from 
actual sight and not intuition. Perhaps, a pale 
ghost in the western sky, she had watched Frank 
Radcliffe riding west, day after day, clinging to his 
saddle and his horse's mane, racked by fever, half- 
starved, tortured by his wound, half delirious, yet 
wise enough to skulk through woods and bushes, 
pushing on towards Castleton. Perhaps she had 
heard the sudden Northern challenge, the reply, the 
explanation, and had seen Radcliffe again riding 
west, with no stop for rest or surgery, with a couple 
of blue-clad soldiers at his side. Perhaps she had 
seen him and his men unsaddling in a hidden glen 
back of the Castleton farm and sitting down to 
wait — ^wait 

Perhaps, too, the moon had seen Sally and 
'Genie retracing the road over which they had gone 
ten days before, carrying Philip Byrd with them in 
a wagon driven by Greorge Crawford. Perhaps it 
saw them, at the last, halting before the house of 
their fathers. 

Old Claban met them at the door. " Bless de 
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Lord," he cried. "Bless de Lord! You'se back 
again. An' Massa Philip!" 

Philip grinned. "What's left of him, Uncle 
Claban." 

Claban stared at the bandages that circled the 
subaltern's shoulder. " My ! My ! Is you hurt 
again? Massa Philip!" he exclaimed, sympatheti- 
cally. " Seems like you'se gittin' more'n your 
share." 

'Genie had been helping Philip to descend from 
the wagon. Now she turned to Claban. 

" Say, Uncle Claban," she said. " You know 
who this is?" She indicated Philip. 

"Know who it is! Go 'long, chile. 'Co'se I 
know who it is." 

**I'll bet you don't. I reckon you think he's 
just Mr. Byrd. But he isn't. He's Captain Byrd 
an' he's my husband." 

"Husban'! Husban'!" 

** 'Deed he is ! We've been married a whole 
week. He got promotion and a furlough together, 
and I married him and brought him home to get 
well." " Come on in, PhiUp ! " 

But George saluted. " I'll put up the wagon, 
captain," he said. "An' then if you can spare 
me I'd like to go and see mother." 
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Philip nodded. ^All right, George! Come 
over to-morrow.'* 

George went off and the rest went into the 
house. The hour was late and they were all tired, 
and 'Genie speedily took her Philip off to rest. 

As the two disappeared, Sally turned to Claban. 
^ Shut up the house and go to bed, Unde Claban," 
she ordered. 

The old man obeyed, making fast the sashes and 
the door. Then he came to the girl's side. ^* Gxkm] 
night, Miss Sally," he said. ^ I sho'ly is glad to 
see you back. You ain't lookin' real well, Miss 
Sally!" 

Sally sighed. "Ill be better soon, I hope. 
Uncle Claban, now I'm home. You — ^you haven't 
seen any strangers around here, have you? " 

" 'Round here? Deed I ain't. Miss Sally. Dar 
ain't been nobody round here for days. Dat is, I 
ain't seed nobody. Come to think, I ain't so sure. 
Looks like somebody been stealin' garden truck. 
Leastways some's done disappeared." 

Sally nodded as if to herself. " Very well ! " 
she said, wearily. " Go to bed, Uncle Claban ! " 
She took the lighted candle he offered and stood 
looking around her curiously. 

So much had passed since she had last stood in 
that hall. Almost it seemed to her that she had 
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never seen the place before. Her wandering eyes fell 
on 'Genie's black satchel left standing on the open 
desk, and she smiled. 

** Dear 'Genie," she murmured. " She doesn't 
need Philip's letters now. And I — ^I have not even 
a letter — not one." 

Slowly she mounted the steps, leaving the hall 
to darkness and to night. 

Meanwhile RadcliiFe and his men, hidden in the 
bushes, had been watching. They had seen the 
wagon drive up and drive away again, and had 
waited till the moon went down and the lights in 
the house went out. Then Radcliffe called for his 
horse. " Lieutenant Perkins ! " he said. " I am 
going to the house ; I shall take Private Jones with 
me. You will stay here and wait. If he brings you 
the papers go forward with them instantly without 
waiting for me." A moment later he was riding 
across the fields with the orderly behind him. 

Little remained of the similitude of the Rad- 
cliffe of the week before. His gray uniform, 
tattered and mud-splashed, hung loosely about his 
gaunt form. His left arm hung in a sling; his coat 
sleeve was stiff with caked blood. Deep in hollow 
sockets his hot eyes burned, red with fever. He sat 
his horse like an old man, haggard and bent, wheez- 
ing with pain at every step of his slow progress. 
20 
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Across the fields his road lay, through the riot 
of weeds and trailing vines that billowed amid the 
unhoed com, across the trampled clover, and up 
the ravished orchard. At the back of the great 
bam he halted and, aided by the orderly, half fell, 
half clambered from his horse; then slowly and 
painfully he hobbled toward the house, moving 
cautiously from tree to tree. Private Jones came 
close behind. 

At the house at last, he mounted the porch and 
stood still, holding by a chair. " Try to find a 
way in," he ordered. " But do not go in. Come 
back and let me know." 

Jones saluted and turned away. To himself he 
chuckled scornfully. " Find a way in ! " he echoed. 
** Lord ! Gimme something hard." Carelessly he 
thrust the point of his sabre into the cracks of the 
shutters and wrenched. 

With a creak, distinct but not loud, the bolts 
tore out and the shutter swung open. The sash 
within yielded as easily. 

Then Jones stepped back. "Window's open, 
sir," he reported. " Over here, sir." 

Radcliife followed. Haltingly he clambered 
over the low sill, supporting himself by the tall 
jambs. " Wait here ! " he ordered. 

He took a step forward and halted, peering 
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into the gloom. Where to hunt for 'Grenie's satchel 
or for the papers he had placed within it he did not 
know. He could only hope that chance might 
favor him. Only as a last recourse would he call 
his men and search the house forcibly. He did not 
want Sally to know that she had unconsciously 
helped to bring the papers through. He hoped 
she might never know. 

Slowly his eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness. He knew that he was in the great reception 
hall, and he strove anxiously to call back to memory 
the arrangement of its furniture. Slowly his eyes 
dilated and one by one he made out the blacker 
shadows that stood for the table, the lounge, the 
stove — ah! that stove — ^the ramp of the stairs, the 
desk. 

Almost swiftly he made his way to the desk. 
It was open. His groping fingers touched some- 
thing. The soft scratch of a match followed, and 
a tiny blue flame, sulphur-smelling, winked out in 
the darkness, illumining 'Genie's black satchel 
brimming with letters. Feverishly he caught it up 
and turned away. 

He had no time to pick and choose. He must 
take all and return 'Grenie's letters later. 

Two strides took him back to the window. 
Another would have put him through it. But be- 
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fore he could take that other a voice came down 
from the top of the stairs. 

"Frank! Frank !*' it said. "Is it you?" 

Radcliffe thrust the satchel through the win- 
dow. " Give this to Lieutenant Perkins," he whis- 
pered. " Tell him to go north with it at once. 
Don't wait for me. Go ! " 

He faced round in the darkness. ** Yes ! it is 
I," he answered, heart in mouth. She must not 
know that he had gotten the papers after all ! She 
must not know ! It would break her heart to know. 

Sally came hurrying down the stairs. " I knew 
you would come," she cried gladly. "I knew you 
would come if only to forgive me. You do forgive 
me, do you not, Frank? I only did my duty. I 
could not — could not let you take those papers. 
I could not ! ... . Could I, Frank? " 

Radcliffe did not speak. Not thus had he ex- 
pected to be greeted. His dry lips moved, but no 
words came. He stood motionless, braced against 
the window frame, eyes fixed on the dim slight 
figure he could not clearly see. She had crossed 
the great hall and stood near him, hands 
outstretched. 

Pleadingly the girl went on. **You are not 
angry, are you, Frank? I could not let you go — 
escape — ^with those papers — ^papers that might have 
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spelled ruin to my country! Could I, Frank? 
Could I?" 

The girl's tones were imploring. In their pas- 
sion sounded some manifestation of the struggle 
that had racked her. 

" I couldn't do that ! " she repeated desperately. 
" I did save your life by hiding the fact that you 
were in Confederate uniform till you had time to 
pass the barriers. Philip was unconscious ; 'Genie 
was attending him. I kept the maids in the back- 
ground and — I did not tell. Perhaps I should have 
told. Perhaps it was traitorous of me not to tell. 
But I could not do it any more than I could let you 
escape with the papers. And you know I couldn't 
do that. I couldn't; cotdd I, Frank?" 

RadcliiFe dared not take a step toward the girl. 
But his dry lips moved. " No ! " he said. " No ! 
No! You did right." 

Like the flame the girl's passion flared up. 
** You are wrong ! " she cried. " You are wrong ! 
I knew you would say that! But you are wrong. 
I did not do right. What is the South to me? 
What are friends, family, right or wrong? You 
are my South, my friends, my family. Thy people 
shall be my people and thy God my God! I did 
wrong. I was a traitor to you. I defeated you." 
An agony of self-reproach thrilled in her voice. 
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Slowly Radcliffe stiffened. His crushed, 
cramped form straightened again into conmianding 
lines. He must tell her the truth; at any cost 
he must tell her the truth. " No ! '' he cried. "No! 
You did right — wholly and absolutely right. You 
did your duty, no more, no less. And you must not 
think you defeated me. You took the originals 
from me. But you did not take the duplicates.'' 

" The duplicates ! What do you mean? ^ 

** The papers were in duplicate. I gave you 
only one set. The others I hid among 'Genie's let- 
ters. I have just recovered them and given them 
to one of my men. They are now on their way to 
Greneral Grant. It is for me to ask forgiveness, for 
I have tricked you." 

" You tricked me? " Sally could not 
understand. 

" Yes ! I tricked you. I had to do it. It was 
war! I could not lose the papers any more than 
you could let me take them. Therefore, I made you 
my involuntary accomplice. I had to do it. It was 
duty. Neither of us could fail in duty. Some day 
we will be glad that we did not fail in it. But to- 
day it is hard, hard! The papers are gone and 
I must go, too. My men are waiting for me and 
I must join them. Give me your hand, your lips — 
some day — 
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Radcliffe's voice broke. The factitious strength 
that had supported him so long was failing fast. 
For a moment he stood ; then suddenly he crumpled 
down. 

But the eyes of love are sharp. As he tottered 
Sally sprang forward and caught him; beneath his 
great bulk her slender figure bowed and failed, yet 
broke his fall, easing him to the floor. Her 
screams rang through the house. 

"'Genie! Philip! Claban! Oh! My God! 
Will no one come?" 

Feet thudded on the upper floors; lights began 
to glimmer on the stairs. 

Sally did not heed them. " Frank ! Frank ! " 
she cried. " Frank ! Speak to me ! *' 

The man's lips moved. " I'm afraid I'm dying, 
dear," he murmured faintly. "Your Philip 
wounded me and I could not get the wound attended 
to in time. You will forgive me before I go? " 

" Forgive ! Forgive ! There is no forgiveness 
between you and me. I love you. I love you ! You 
shall not die." 

A spark of amusement flickered in Radcliffe's 
eyes. " I met you in Babylon," he breathed. " I'll 
meet you again — some day ! " 

" No ! No ! " Sally's cry was passionate. 
** You must not die. You shall not die. I cannot 
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wait till the ages come and go. I want you now! 
Now ! Live for me ! " 

The lights grew stronger. In their yellow gleam 
RadcliiFe's fevered face showed ghastly. 

Sally bent and laid her cool lips upon his burn- 
ing ones. " Live ! " she begged. " Live for me ! 
Or I will die too ! " 

A gleam of life shone in Radcliife's glazing 
eyes. His stiff lips moved. The words were low, 
but Sally's bending ears caught them. 

" Tyrant ! How you'll boss me ! But I suppose 
111 have to try to live — if you insist." 

Sally's face flamed. " You vnll live ! You shall 
live!" she cried. 

And he did. 



The End 
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THE FASCINATING SARGASSO SEA NOVEL 

The Isle of Dead Ships 

By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 

What do you know of the Saigasso Sea — that 
wonderful floating island of seaweed in the Atlantic 
Ocean, directly in the path of every steamer sailing 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Europe ? 

This story tells how three shipwrecked passengers, 
two men and a charming young woman, got drawn 
into the Sargasso Sea, where they found an entire fleet 
of vessels, that had been similarly caught by the 
revolving current, and had been there, some of them, 
since the days of the Spaniards. It is all so vivid 
that one can see the gaunt wrecks, the flapping sails, 
the marvellous lost galleons of Spain. The experi- 
ences of these three, until they are rescued, make a 
story whose interest never flags even for an instant. 

** Chapter after chapter unfolds new and startling adventures. *' 

^Philadelphia Press. 

*'An original sea yam, well spun, wholesomely exciting." 

— Cleveland Plain DecUer, 

<*Mr. Marriott has produced in this finely-wrought tale a 
masterpiece of imagination that deserves lasting fame." 

— Nashinlle American. 

**A thriller from start to finish. The book will certainly 

prove a delight to the lovers of romance and adventure." 

— San Francisco Bulletin, 
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THE LAST TRY 
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Author of **Th€ Colonel of the Red HuzMars/* **The Princess Dehra," *'Beatrix<4 
Clare;* "The Woman in Question/* "The Impostor," "In Her Own Right," gU. 

Three illustrations in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 
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THIS is a totally independent story, complete in itself, 
but in effect is a sequel to ^^ The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars'' and "The Princess Dehra." In it for the last 
time the Duke of Lotzen tries to win the throne of his 
forefathers. Not openly nor in kingly fashion does he go 
about his work, but sneakingly, with all kinds of murderous 
designs upon the life of the rightful ruler of Valeria. Then, 
when everything else has proved futile, Lotzen plays his 
last card — he abducts the lovely Dehra, Queen of Valeria. 
How Armand meets this Last Try of Lotzen — ^which U 
played out to a finish in the capital of the Kingdom with 
peace and quiet on every side — how he and Lotzen fight a 
duel to the death in Ferida Palace, is told with a vividness, 
a finish and a dash, which Mr. Scott has never surpassed. 
It is the last of the trilogy and, we think, the best. 

*' Spirited, graceful and absorbing at t*ll times — hats off to John Reed Scott." 

—Boston Globe» 

"A novel none should sidestep, for it would be missing the best one of the season.** 

—Grand Rapids Heralds 

"Romantic, ingenious and stirring fiction."—^. Y, Times, 

"A tale of adventure that never slackens its headlong pace. It is a lively and 
altogether satisfactory piece of fiction." — JVew York THdune, 
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THIS is one continuous joy ride from the trial heat of 
the opening chapters to the exciting race at the 
conclusion. The speed never slackens and one turns the 
pages breathlessly. The story keeps pace throughout 
with the fast-flying machines it depicts, whether a five- 
cylinder racer on the track, the huge touring car on the 
highway or amid the bustle and confusion of the factory 
where the flyers are being built. Against this background 
of drivers, mechanicians, gasoline, and grime> a beautiful 
love story unfolds itself. 

''The clean wholesomeness of the novel commends it especially to 
American households and to men and women wearied of what is 
strained and unnatural in fiction." — Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

" And there's no moment, from the start to finish, when the happily 
ending narrative halts for a deep breath. The best motor romance of 
the season."— CAtcfl^o Record'Herald. 

" It is a rattling good story, which has its exciting moments, includ- 
ing a spirited description of an auto race on the Jericho road on Long 
Island." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

*' A dramatic succession of events which will completely absorb any 
reader." — N,0. Picayune. 
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'T^HE ingenuity of that original investigator of 
-^ crimes, Fleming Stone, was never so brilliantly 
displayed as in this work — a novel full of human 
interest, delightful love situations, and a most sur- 
prising climax. 

A hot-tempered old gentleman is murdered in his 
apartments. Suspicion points to either Jeanette Pem- 
broke, his niece, or Charlotte, the colored servant 
There are numerous other characters who become 
involved in this mystery romance, among whom is a 
young bachelor who has long admired Jeanette. To 
all their efforts to solve the matter it only becomes 
more perplexing until Fleming Stone is called in, 
and by a series of brilliant deductions discovers the 
perpetrator of the crime. The situations are all 
cleverly handled and are very dramatic and ingenious. 
The reader's interest is kept at the highest point of 
excitement, and the denouement is an agreeable com- 
bination of the expected and imexpected. 

" One of those stories which once begun cannot be put aside until 
finished." — Phila, Press, 

" Keeps the reader guessing until the last." — Phila, Inquirer. 
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V/TISS LOCKHART is a true daughter of the West, 
''' her father being a large ranch-owner and she has 
had much experience in the saddle and among the people 
who figure in her novel. C " Smith ** is one type of Western 
^^ Bad Man/' an unusually powerful and appealing char- 
acter who grips and holds the reader through all his 
deeds, whether good or bad. C It is a story with red 
blood in it. There is the cry of the coyote, the deadly 
thirst for revenge as it exists in the wronged Indian to- 
ward the white man, the thrill of the gaming table, and 
the gentlenesss of pure, true love. To the veiy end the 
tense dramatism of the tale is maintained without relax- 
ation. 
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Gripping, vigorous story." — Chicago Record-Herald. 

" This is a real novel, a big novel." — Indianapolis News, 

"Not since the publication of 'The Virginian' has so powerful t 
cowboy story been told." — Philadelphia PMic Ledger, 

" A remarkable book in its strength of portrayal and its directness 
of development. It cannot be read without being remembered." — Tki 
World To-Day. 
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By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
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WE have no hesitancy in pronouncing this powerful story 
one of the most impressive studies of our nighly nervous 
American life that has been published in a long while. 
It is written with enormous vitalitv and emotional energy. The 
grip it takes on one intensifies as the story proceeds. 

The Heart of Desire 

Illustrations in colors by The Kinneys, 
i2mo. Ornamental cloth, fi.50, 

A REMARKABLE novel, full of vital force, which gives us 
a glimpse into the innermost sanctuary of a woman's soul 
— a revelation of the truth that to a woman there may be 
a greater thing than the love of a man — ^the story pictured 
against a wonderful Southern California bacl^ground. 

The Far Triumph 

Illustrated in color by Martin Justice, 
i2mo. Ornamental cloth, fi^S mt. 

HERE is a romance, strong and appealing, one which wiH 
please all classes of readers. Prom the opening: of the 
story imtil the last word of the last chapter Mrs. Deieans' 
neat novel of modem American life will hold the reader s un- 
flagging interest. Living, breathing people move before us, 
and the author touches on some phases of society of momentous 
interest to women — and to men. 
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Fate Knocks at the Dooi 

By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 

Author of " Routledge Rides Alone," " She Buildeth Her House/' etc 

Frontispiece by M. Leone Bracker 

Qoth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 

IFHJT LEADING CRITICS SAT: 

EDWIN MARKHAH in IIm N. Y. Am^Ham: 
** In a long nnge of story reading I have never chanced upon t 
nobler concept and act of love than this hero (Andrew Bedient) 
achieves in the climax; the idealism rises at last to the height of Jean I 
Valjean's devotion in the immortal ' Les Miserables.' " 

EDWIN L. SHUMAN, in ths CUci«o Ruori-Hemld: 
** It confirms the large promise of his earlier boob. This is the 
ripest novel he has yet written — an exceptionally fine and strong 
book of a man fiuing forth on the supreme adventure. 

**A volume full of stimulating ideaUsm. Mr. Comfort is a thinker 
as well as a novelist, and ballasts his fiction with the crystallized 
wisdom of essay and epigram. . . . There is not a hackneyed 
line in the book, and the style is as distinctive as the thought." 

GEORGE WHARTON JAMES^ in Oa Wtai: 
** I have just read a novel that has a sweep and power as great as 
that of a mighty river. It deals with no surface indications of life, 
but bores down into life itself, its principles, its fundamentals. It 
is a real love story, yet as different fi'om the ordinary sensuous or 
erotic novel as heaven is fi-om hell. Not even the novel masters^ 
Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, Dickens, Balzac, Hugo, have presented so 
marvellously high a conception of womanhood and the divine respon- 
sibilities and glories of motherhood as has this man. Will Levington 
Comfort. . . . And if exalted idealism, put in concrete form, in 
a flesh and blood man and woman, pictured with a vigor and force 
that make them as real as Becky Sharp, Maggie Tulliver, Oliver 
Twist or Old Mortality, have any effect upon those who observe and 
study it, then Mr. Comfort's Andrew Bedient and Beth Truba will 
'Raise the spiritual temperature of the race.' . . . Yet, again let 
me assert, that, as a novel, it is artistic, interesting, absorbing." 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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